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CHRONICLE. 


i ly» principal part of the first Parliamentary 
In Parliament. day of this Chronicle (that is to say, yester- 

day week) was occupied by a debate on Free 
Education, as long, as desultory, and as useless in the main 
as those which had preceded it. Towards the end of it, 
however, the weary House was refreshed by a fierce 
“worry” between Mr. CuamBerLarn on the one side and 
his very good friends Sir Wiitram Harcourt and Mr. 
Morey on the other. Jowier and Towzer have never 
forgiven Keeper for not transferring his services from the 
shepherds to the wolves at the same time as their worshipful 
selves ; and they took the opportunity to pounce on him 
anent this same Free Education. The worry was a very 
pretty worry ; and the victory did not rest with numbers, 
Mr. CuAmBer.ain holding his own very well. But the really 
interesting thing in it was Mr. Mortey’s open offer (at 
once responded to by Mr. Sexton) of the bribe of permission 
to Roman Catholics and Jews (if not also to Mormons, 
Hindoos, and everybody else except the Church of England) 
of “ assistance” withowt “control.” The jargon of a certain 
section of Mr. Mortey’s friends calls him “‘ Honest Joun” ; 
but really, if he goes on in this way, some other friends of 
his, who, perhaps, better deserve the name, will begin to 
think of one Ico, who also was called honest. The inci- 
dent has resulted in not a little wrangling and correspond- 
ence, from some of which—-that between Mr. Mortey and 
Mr. Cuartin—the extremely valuable fact is ascertained 
that a note which Mr. T. P. O'Connor handed to Mr. 
Morty just before he made the bid contained a quotation, 
not in the financial sense. But nothing has shaken the be- 
lief that Mr. Morey offered, and that Mr. Szxron accepted, 
subsidies without control to certain, if not to all, sects, in 
order to persuade them to vote with him in depriving the 
Church of England either of subsidies or of control. 

On Monday the House—probably astounded at its own 
moderation—actually voted the Address after only one fort- 
night’s debate, the business results of which might have 
been reached in a singleday. The last amendment—one in 
reference to the Eight Hours question—excited so little inte- 
rest that it was negatived by 198 to 87 only, after a discussion 
in which the chief remarkable features were a solid speech 
of the older and robuster Liberal type from Mr. BrapLavucn, 
and one of Lord anything but 
solid pieces of pseudo-Tory demagogy. A much larger 
number of members had previously mustered on the Oppo- 
sition side to support an exceptionally frivolous motion for 
the adjournment of the debate raised by Mr. Sexton in 
order to discuss the conduct of Colonel Fornes in putting, 
down riot at Clongorey. This was rejected by 196 to 154. 
Between the two subjects Wales, not to be behind Scotland 
and Ireland, had her innings in the general time-wasting 
match, an amendment for the creation of a Welsh depart- 
ment of State and a Welsh Minister being moved, discussed, 
and withdrawn. Mr. Osporne Morcan took part in the 
debate “for special reasons,” an “ officious” newspaper 
informs us; the special, but unnamed reasons, no doubt, 
being that Mr. Morcan, feeling himself the destined oc- 
cupant of the post, rightly attached importance to his 
own disapproval of it. But probably the main interest 
of the day was generally felt to lie in the notice given 
by Mr. Mortey, on Mr. Grapstone’s behalf, of a very 
long and violently-worded amendment (apparently drawn 
by the office-boy of United Jreland) to Mr. Smira’s motion 
in reference to the Special Commission Report. To this 
further amendments or riders were afterwards added in 
different senses by Sir C. Lewis and Mr. Coss. 

Tuesday's time was occupied, partly by the usual grumbles 


‘at giving the Government opportunity for Supply (the real ! 


chief business of Parliament), and partly by the usual de- 
sultory haggling over Supply itself. One member aired his 
ideas on the restoration of Westminster Hall; another 
grumbled about the new horse-shed ; Dr. “ Transvaal” CLark 
protested against English money being spent on making 
the State of England thrive in foreign parts; and Mr. 
LaBoucuEreE denounced the wicked waste of supplying the 
Legation at Washington with pure water. The impure 
water, it seems, did not hurt Mr. Lasoucnere when he was 
there. But then there are, as is well known, some persons 
so naturally pure that no impurity can touch them, as well 
as some who are protected in a different fashion. 

Which of these two cases is Mr. Lanoucnerr’s it is not our 
province to decide, though some light might be cast on the 
matter by a notice given by him on Wednesday. The main 
business of that day was, however, still more characteristic 
of the House of Commons, the entire sitting being practi- 
cally occupied by one measure—the Poor Law Guardians 
(Ireland) Bill—which was introduced, gravely discussed, 
read a second time, and then solemnly shelved by its ow 
introducers. ‘ 

In contrast with this, the proceedings of 7'hursday, 
though by no means exciting, were at least solid and 
businesslike. Widely as opinions differ about the wisdom 
of granting responsible government to Western Australia 
—that is to say, of handing over to a few persons a quite 
disproportionate part of the patrimony of Englishmen 
generally—it is, of course, a subject for Parliament; and 
so are the Companies Winding-up Bill, and still more the 
proposals for at last providing decent barrack accommoda- 
tion. Nor was Lord very proper 
inquiry why Her Mavesty’s uniform is classed as a badge 
of disgrace by “ Her Masesty’s servants” inopportune. As 
for the House of Lords, it maintained during the week its 
usual contrast with the Commons, doing what work was 
put before it without fuss and with despatch. 

Mr. J. F. Movtroy, Q.C., is a really great 
No Marks! arithmetician and a very clever man, but we 
fear he can hardly be said to have added to his 
famous unbroken record of “ marks ” by his studies in the 
Special Commission Report. Towards the end of last week 
he announced with much pleasure that he had discovered in 
it an exoneration by the Judges of Mr. Parnett from the 
charge of having said the thing that is not in Parliament 
nine years ago. Unkind legal brethren of Mr. Mourton’s 
thereupon demonstrated, first, that if Mr. PARNELL spoke 
truth before the House of Commons in 1881, it follows 
that he swore falsehood in 1889 before the Commission ; 
and, secondly, that his own admission, either of having 
deliberately deceived. or of being ready deliberately to 
deceive the House, stands in any case. Mr. Movutton 
of course says that he is not sorry he spoke, that he 
holds to it; but that is “only his fun.” It is a curious 
coincidence, this little oversight and Mr. Mortey’s ap- 
pearance as the Man-in-the-Moon of Free Education within 
something like twenty-four hours. Than Mr. Movuiton 
and Mr. Mortey there are certainly not two cleverer 
men in the Gladstonian party ; yet the Gladstonian child 
that is unborn (supposing it well to anticipate such un- 
pleasant and unnecessary additions to the population) 
ought to rue their cleverness of that day. 
The results of the German elections are at pre- 
sent in a state of great uncertainty, owing to the 
large number of second ballots to be decided to- 
day ; and we discuss them elsewhere at more leisure. What 
is certain is that the balance of parties is much altered, that 
Prince Bismarck will have to devise a fresh combination, 
that the Clericals will apparently be the most powerful 
single party in the House, and that the Social Democrats 
have gaire] greatly in seats and still more in votes. 


The German 
Elections. 
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._ The sedate and serious country of France has 
Other Foreig@ been chiefly occupying itself with the dinner 

"bills of the Duke of OrLeans before his transfer- 
ence, on Tuesday, to the monastery-prison of Clairvaux. It 
is odd that no one should have vindicated for the young 
Prince a fresh resemblance to the Ror Sotem. He, as is 
well known, was the most terrible trencherman of his king- 
dom—except a guest of his on one memorable occasion, 
who, being too good for history, was reserved by Pro- 
vidence for fiction. As regards Portugal, the fact long sus- 
pected by all good judges seems to be now admitted, that 
the late excesses of pseudo-patriotism were mainly a Repub- 
lican manceuvre. Fresh but, is is hoped, exaggerated re- 
ports of the ill health of the young King of Spain have 
been spread ; and there is good hope that the Panrrza trial 
at Sophia will produce some curious revelations of the con- 
duct of Russia towards the audacious little State which 
she will not recognize, but from which it seems she is 
not too proud to ask, and through an intermediary receive, 
money for her expenses of “ occupation.” 


The contest in North St. Pancras for the 
The Elections. Gladstonian seat captured, in 1886, by the 

Unionistshas been going on vigorously, and the 
poll has been fixed for Tuesday. Another fight has begun at 
Stamford for the seat vacated by the elevation to the Bench 
(with very general approval) of Mr. Lawrance, Q.C. It 
is to be hoped that the good majority there is reason to 
count on will not be dissipated by indolence or over-con- 
fidence. Yet another vacancy is likely to be created at 
Stoke by the retirement of Mr. W. L. Bricnt, a Home 
Ruler. The Unionists will have uphill work here, but 
apparently will not shirk the collar. 


The main event of interest during the week 
in relation to strikes and labour was the very 
amusing speech of Mr. Livesry on Wednesday, 
with its description of the pontifying attitude of Cardinal 
Manninec (a person who has no legal status in England 
whatever except as an ordinary Englishman) and of the 
Cardinal’s ideas as to the “ wickedness” of giving work to 
those who are willing to work. No wonder that the share- 
holders of his Company wish to compliment Mr. Livesey ; 
but the best compliment they can pay him is to imitate 
him, and to avoid the selfish and short-sighted cowardice of 
some other employers and property-owners. A letter of 
Messrs. Peto Brothers exhibits once more the dislike of 
Trade-Unionists (very unintelligible at first sight, but we 
fear only too intelligible with a little thought) to profit- 
sharing. 

The The Blue-book on Armenian affairs, which was 
Armenian issued last week, contains little more than what 
Blue-book. was known already. It shows conclusively 

that the reports of outrages in Armenia have been ex- 
aggerated, invented, and multiplied by our Russophils in 
the way that the said Russophils always do exaggerate, 
multiply, and invent. It shows that Moussa Bey is pro- 
bably a great scoundrel; and it shows that Turkish pro- 
cedure is chiefly guided by the great principles which Davy 
enunciated to Justice Suattow. It is not surprising that 
Lord Sarispury has gravely warned the Porte of the ex- 
treme impolicy of such connivance. Justly irritating as the 
constant presentment of sham outrages must be to the 
Turks, stifling the complaints of those real ones which, 
no doubt, occur now and then simply plays into the hands 
of the enemy. 


Labour 
Questions. 


Platform and Most of the speeches delivered out of Parlia- 
other ment during the week have been occupied by 
Speeches. the subject of the Special Commission Report, 
Mr. Rares and Mr. Craptiy having spoken at Bristol and 
Cambridge this day week, Mr. Saaw Lerevre (who, as 
usual, was much occupied with Mr. Suaw Lerevre), Lord 
SELBORNE, and Mr. AsquirH more recently ; while, on 
Wednesday, Home Rule tamashas of the most imposing 
character were held at Bath and Cambridge by Sir 
Wituiam Harcovurr and Sir Cartes The two 
discoursed to the extent of ten columns of the Daily News, 
which enlarged itself for the occasion. This voluminous- 
ness ceases to be surprising when it is understood that Sir 
Wituiam and Sir Cuartes, as Knights at their (if not of 
the) post, had to swear that the Report, which it may be 
remembered amounts to a verdict of guilty on almost all 
counts, amounts to “complete acquittal” (First Knight) 
and “exoneration” (Second Ditto). You may swear that 
black is black in a few words ; it is safer to use many when 


legal comment, it is interesting to compare the impartial 
but most damaging examination of a veteran ex-Lorj 
Chancellor with the brisk young positiveness of a Queen’s 
Counsel. Mr. Asquitn, after assuring his audience that the 
“ sole object ” of the Commission was to examine the direct 
personal charges against Mr. Parnetu and his colleagues jn 
respect of the crimes of 1881-2, was naturally able to 
assure them also that there had been a complete acquittal, 
The Commissiorers, it is true, regarded these charges as 
only a very small fraction of their business. But what are 
three foolish Crown-appointed judges against one wise self. 
constituted young one ¢ 
’ On Thursday last meetings of some importance 
Deputations, Were held by the National Rifle Association 
and by the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
the former of which was able to look forward to fair 
prospects at the new Wimbledon, and the latter to look 
back on the good work of having thrown some light on 
the most mysterious of all subjects connected with author. 
ship, the “cost of production.” On the same day Low 
Kyutsrorp fenced, as usual, with a deputation as to the 
future of Swaziland. The conduct of the Government in 
this matter is sufiiciently unintelligible. If they are going 
to “ scuttle,” they will excite worse wrath by keeping the 
thing back ; and, if they are not, they might just as well 
get the credit at once. 
The resignation of the Bishop of Bancor will 
Miscellaneous. remove a prelate who has given thirty years of 
hard work to his diocese, and impose on Lonl 
SarisBury the by no means easy task of finding a successor 
who may unite the special qualities not illegitimately 
demanded by the saner kind of Welsh sentiment with 
scholarship, fitness to hold a position of dignity, and, 
above all, practical judgment. The election of Mr. 
Epwarp Lyrre.ton to the headmastership of Haileybury 
will not give him a sinecure ; but he will have abundant 
good wishes from many friends in his accession to a post 
which ranks in a class second only to the headships of the 
great Public Schools.——A well-deserved compliment was 
paid to Sir Epwarp Gurxness by the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany on Wednesday as a mark of esteem for his recent 
munificence. In the earlier part of the week one of the 
commonest, but surely one of the most ignoble, exhibitions 
of public interest—the interest in a man simply because 
he possesses vast sums of money. -was excited by tho death 
of Mr. Joun Jacon Astor. 
The deaths have been reported of Mr. Lrorowp 
Lewis, a solicitor and translator of 7'he Bells, 
who, it is to be feared, “ penned adaptations 
“ when he should engross”; of Sir Tuomas Sreecz, who 
had not merely held important military commands in peace- 
time, but served with much distinction in the Crimea ; and 
of Lord Dacre, holder of the old title of Dacre “ of the 
“ South,” which now passes to his brother, Lord Hamrpes, 
and of Lord AvckLAND, a diplomatist who had seen 
service. 


Obituary. 


The appearance of the invaluable “ Dol” 

Books, &c. (London: Bet; Wurrraker), rivalry of which 

has, though often attempted, never succeeded, 

deserves to be chronicled among books that are not books; 

and a judicious little monograph on Miss Austen, by Mr. 

Gotpwin (London: Warrer Scorr), among boos 
that are. 


A SATISFACTORY TRIAL, 


T has been the very proper decision of the Admiral'y 
that the trial of the guns of H.M.S. 7'rafulgar, waict 
took place last Saturday, should be thorough. We note, 
without further comment for the present, that this decision 
seems to have been considered a novelty, and, moreove", * 
proof of almost Roman virtue in the Director of Navi 
Construction. The Zrafalgar is a huge new turret-ship, 
built with a longer armoured belt on the water-line tha” 
our other more recent battleships. She carries four ©7-t¢? 
breechloading guns in turrets, and not in barbettes, waich 
appear to have had their day. She and her fittings - 
supposed to be an improvement on anything we have turn 
out of late. She was, therefore, a very fit subject tor ® 
thorough test of the three charges most commonly brought 
against our great guns and their mountings, whichare (« ) sr 
their hydraulic loading machinery is not to be trust’ 


you swear that black is white. As examples of purely 


(b) that’ these monster guns cannot be fired rapidly ; (°) that 
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they are liable to knock the ships to pieces. The Admi- 
ralty, we are told with adorable candour, “have hitherto 
“been reluctant to subject a ship to the inexorable con- 
“ ditions of a naval engagement for merely experimental 
« purposes.” This is not a joke ; it does not mean that the 
Admiralty has been unwilling to fire into ships, but only 
that it has been unwilling to fire from them in certain ways. 
At last it has struck the Admiralty that really till you 
know whether your ship will endure the inexorable con- 
ditions aforesaid you do not know whether she is any use. 
So, greatly daring, the Director of Naval Construction took 
his courage in both hands, and ordered a thorough trial. 
Let us see what it came to. 

It was highly satisfactory for the following reasons :—- 
(a) The hydraulic machinery did not break down. A 
host of new divisions and new valves having been intro- 
duced, the loading machinery did not collapse. Four 
guns fired among them twenty-one shots, and no part 
of their own machinery carried away. This is a sub- 
ject of great satisfaction and some surprise to the Ad- 
miralty. (+) Then four rounds were fired in nine minutes 
—under very easy circumstances, by picked men—which 
is held to dispose for good of the assertion that 67-ton 
guns could not be rapidly handled under trying conditions 
inaction. We wonder whether Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Tuomas Symonps will think so. But the most convincing 
demonstration of all was given under the head we call (c), 
in answer to the question whether these monster guns do 
not hurt the ships which carry them. They do not, says 
the Report, and this shows it. We fired nine shots from 
the fore turret and twelve from the after. It is the fore 
turret which would be most used in action, so we fired the 
greater number of times from the after one, in our thorough 
experimental way. Of the nine discharges from the fore 
turret, three were right ahead, with half, three-quarter, and 
full charge respectively. The first two, fired at a degree 
and a half elevation, did some trifling damage, whittling 
away chocks from under the cat-head and detaching “a 
“whelp on the barrel of the capstan”—things of no ac- 
count. The third was fired “heroically [we quote the 
“Report] with a full charge, at an elevation of three 
“degrees, right ahead, when the immense rush of gas 
“caused a depression of about 2 in. in the deck near 
“the water-ridge in front of the turret, bending a 
“beam below and fracturing one of the stanchions on 
“the forward mess-deck. This was the only important 
“injury suffered by the ship, and as none of the steel 
“work permanently suffered, the result was an agreeable 
“surprise Jor all concerned.” The italics are ours, and 
we put them in to use the good old-fashioned style of call- 
ing attention to something worth noting. We gather from 
this that Captains Markuam and Domviie, Lieutenant 
JELLICOE, and the gentlemen from the Admiralty and 
Elswick Works who were present, did, as a matter of fact, 
expect the 7rafalgar’s guns to knock her to pieces, and 
were “agreeably surprised ” when they only made a begin- 
ning. This amount of damage was done by a single dis- 
charge from one gun. What would have happened if both 
had been fired three or four times, as they might be under 
the “ inexorable conditions of battle”? More depression of 
deck, bending of beams, breaking of stanchions, whifting 
away of chocks, and detaching of whelps, more knocking 
to pieces of their own ship, in short, would have happened. 
If this is the sort of thing which caused all concerned an 
agreeable surprise, they must have been in expectation 
of something very bad indeed. Also, if this is what the 
Admiralty thinks will satisfy people who doubt the efticiency 
of our newest warships, it is very much mistaken. 


HOW NOT TO TELL IT. 


YHE satirist who explained the various branches of the 

- great art, How Not to Do It, in which the secret of 
British administration lies, might profitably have devoted 
himself to another political mystery, which lies at the 
bottom of much of the Parliamentary and platform oratory 
of the country, and which seems destined to play an in- 
creasing part in it. The great problem with, we fear, an 
enlarging circle of public men is—How Not to Tell It. 
Truth, according to the old etymology, is, what a man 
troweth, or what he believes. It has gradually resolved 
itself into a looser meaning, and, taking two steps down- 


‘Wards, has come to signify, first, anything which a man 


with a purpose to answer can persuade himself, for a 
longer or shorter period of time, to believe, and, next, any- 
thing which he can persuade anybody else to believe. What 
a man can be got to believe is true to him; and what 
other, or better, truth than the truth which is true to 
him can any one have, or desire to have? The old idea 
that a truthful statement was one which had been 
carefully adjusted into precise correspondence with 
accurately ascertained facts, and which clearly conveyed 
them, is now held to be too exacting. The distinc- 
tion is much insisted on between subjective truth and 
objective truth—that is, between what a man wants 
to believe, and tries to persuade himself and others to be- 
lieve, and what actually is and is perceived to be, whether 
it is agreeable to him that it should be and be perceived 
or not. In consequence a great deal of objective mis- 
statement is compatible with a perfectly overwhelming 
amount of subjective veracity. Popular speech is getting 
to distinguish between what is true and what is really true, 
or, to use the equivalent French phrase, between la vérité 
and la vérité vraie. It seems to be admitted in practice 
that there is a kind of truth which is not wholly true, a 
sort of veracity which is not entirely veracious. Apart 
from the moral superiority of this untruthful truthfulness, 
it would be simpler to have to do with direct falsehood. It 
is confusing to have so many shades and degrees of truth— 
what is one sort of truth to the speaker being another sort 
of truth to those who hear him. 

Mr. GLapsTong, with that enthusiasm which characterizes 
him, has adapted and enlarged into several swelling periods 
the French King’s sententious declaration about the refuge 
which Honour, banished from the rest of the world, will 
always find open to her. Persecuted and abandoned truth 
will not, like justice, be obliged to take flight to Heaven. 
So long as the House of Commons exists, she will find, or 
ought always to find, there a home and a sanctuary. It is 
bad enough to tell lies anywhere ; but it is twice as bad to 
tell them in the House of Commons, Mr. Guapstone thinks, 
as anywhere else. There everything depends upon the word 
of a member, and still more the word of a Minister, com- 
manding absolute and entire confidence on both sides of the 
House. In Mr. Giapstoye’s view, a great blow was struck 
at this ingenuous simplicity of faith when the House of 
Commons declined to take Mr. Parnett’s word as conclu- 
sive of the fact that he did not write a certain letter, 
though not to have taken his word for granted will pro- 
bably prove the most fortunate thing that ever happened 
to him. It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to remark that 
Mr. Parwnett did not want his word to be taken, and that 
Mr. Gxapstoye did not wish for it either. They both 
desired an inquiry, and they both desired that the 
inquiry should be strictly limited to the one point which 
they now say ought never to have been raised. 


Mr. Paryewu’s theory is not, or was not some time 
ago, quite the same as Mr. Grapstone’s. He then held 
that, if the House of Commons, like the people whom 
it represents, wished to be deceived, it might, for all he 
cared, be deceived. He was quite ready to meet its wishes, 
or even to be beforehand with them, and to deceive it with- 
out waiting to know what its desire on the subject was. 
He told the Special Commissioners that a particular state- 
ment which he had made in Parliament was untrue, that 
at the time of making it he knew it to be untrue, but that 
it was important, in the circumstances of the time, that 
the House vf Commons should be misled, and he misled it. 
The House wanted to be informed, and he misinformed it. 
Now comes in the most marvellous part of this strange 
history. Since Bataam’s utterances were miraculously 
overruled, in a contrary sense, there is no authentic instance, 
so far as we know, so remarkable as this, of a man speak- 
ing, as it were, with another tongue than his own. Mr. 
PARNELL, so far as he is able to recollect his own purpose, 
and reflecting on the line of conduct which self-knowledge 
leads him to think that it was likely he would adopt, de- 
signed to say the thing which was not. He was con- 
strained by some strange influence, we cannot say to speak 
the truth—for truth implies belief and intention—but to 
describe things as they were. Has the House of Com- 
mons become, in part through Mr. Guapstone’s long pre- 
sence in it, and the sort of atmosphere of veracity which 
he diffuses about him, as the odour of sanctity disengages 
itself from saintly persons, such a Palace of Truth as Mr. 
Gitsert has conceived, where the intention of—what shall 
we say that is inoffensive !—of departing from strict accu- 
racy of statement is overborne into an unwilling exactitude ? 
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Mr. PARNELL seems curiously subject to skyey or other 
perturbing influences. He desired to say what was not the 
fact in the House of Commons, and he could not help 
stating the fact. He desired, we may confidently assume, 
to speak the truth without reserve before the Special Com- 
missioners—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, to use the well-known formula—and the Com- 
missioners have been unable to reconcile his statement with 
the facts. “ If,” says Joux Butt to Lewis Basoon, in 
Arsutunor’s “ History,” “if you have any particular mark, 
“ Mr. Bazoon, whereby one may know when you fib and 
“ when you speak the truth, you had better tell it me, that 
“ we may proceed accordingly ; but since at present I know 
“of none such, it is better that you should trust me than 
“that I should trust you.” What Jonn Butt then said 
to Lewis Bapoon he would not be ill advised to say now, 
with a polite modification of the same words employed— 
for “ fib,” for example, substitute “ indulge your fancies "— 
to Mr. Parnett and some of his friends. It is well, until 
they show him some reason for believing their present 
rather than their former statements with respect to Irish 
Home Rule, that they should trust him, rather than that he 
should trust them. 


OUR COPIOUS ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


F incessant assertion that we have an army which is 
already nearly perfect, and will soon be quite perfect, 
were enough to give us a thoroughly sound army, our pre- 
sent Adjutaat-General would deserve well of his country. 
Lord Wotse is always giving this pleasing assurance. 
To the taste of some of us his oratory is a little spoilt by 
the implied sneers at the army as it was in the days before 
the new school of officers had come to show how war ought 
to be conducted. We are so much better than our fathers, 
said Lord WotsE Ley, because “every man now felt that it 
“ depended exclusively upor himself what success or pro- 
“gress in life he made; that there was no question of 
“ favour, or affection, or partiality.” Also it appears to 
Lord Wotsecey that, if he were required to select one reason 
more than another to account for the immense superiority 
of the British army of to-day, he would select this—that 
whereas formerly “a man had only to become as grey-headed 
“as he was himself in Her Masesty’s service, and to live 
“ sufficiently long, to attain a high position,” it is very 
different now when merit and eminent virtue alone lead 
to the exalted post of Adjutant-General. It is really time 
that clap-trap of this sort should be received with openly- 
expressed contempt. We have got rid of purchase — 
and, to some extent, of promotion by seniority—but it is 
notorious that at no time were complaints of favouritism, 
of the influence of rings and of wirepulling at headquarters, 
so common as they are now. Whether the new evils are 
to turn out greater or less than the old remains to be seen. 
The fact that your promotion coincided with their intro- 
duction does not justify you in looking down on your pre- 
decessors with contempt. Neither do the successful 
“personal conducting” of an unopposed expedition to the 
Red River, the out-maneuvring of King Corree 
and the victory of Tel-el-Kebir give an officer any right 
to look down on the armies which fought the Peninsular 
campaigns and broke the power of the Sikhs. 

These considerations must have been sufficiently obvious 
to Lord Worsevey’s hearers at the Holborn Restaurant 
last Tuesday, and they had abundant invitation to dwell 
on them. The Adjutant-General had never been more pro- 
fuse in flattering assurances, and even he had never con- 
trived to be more sparing of exact information. There was 
an amiable self-confidence about it all, which might be bya 
malicious person called vanity. It never seems to have 
struck Lord WotsEtry that, if promotion is regulated in 
the admirable manner he describes, it must be by virtue of 
the extraordinary insight, conscientiousness, and sagacity of 
the department to which he belongs. Peradventure it 
would better befit any other tongue than his own to 
insist on the creditable fact. For the rest, he or another 
would do well to first convince the audience that the War 
Office is to be trusted to find out the exact qualities of all 
army officers, and, having done so, to put those officers in 
the right places. For our part, we are not convinced yet. 
As for all Lord WotsEzy’s talk about turning the army into 
a profession, it can serve no other purpose than to tickle 
the ears of the groundlings. The army can talk about 
itself a great deal more than was once thought good 
form ; and how it can be more of a profession than it was 


we do not see. It is also true that the army can and, we 
do not deny, does work a great deal harder at its pro- 
fessional studies than it has done at some periods. But 
this change for the better would have occurred if purchase 
had never been abolished, and simply because a great inte- 
rest in military science has arisen in the army and around 
it. Our officers of the new school are really not the first 
Englishmen who have studied war. Will Lord Wotserey 
give us any assurance that the new system at the War 
Office will find a better than WoLre to command any other 
expedition to Quebec it may have to make? Lord WotseEtry 
spoke a good deal at large about the Reserves and their 
merits ; but he said nothing on one point which seems to 
some of us to require attention. It is this—Are the men 
of the First Army Reserve to be recalled to go through a 
course of drill with the new Magazine rifle? There is 
something in the question. We are told from time to 
time by partisans of the new school that in war- 
time the undersized boys in our ranks at home will be 
sent to depéts, and replaced by seasoned men—the pick 
of the British working class, &c.—in short, the First Class 
Army Reserve. No effort has been made, as it is, to keep 
these men in practice, or to exercise more than a purely 
formal control over them. Now it seems that, in addition 
to allowing them to become rusty, the War Office is running 
the risk of having to put the whole of them through a 
new drill if they were called to the colours again. Weedy 
boys, who are only fit for the depét, make a large pro- 
portion of our rank and file, by the confession of the new 
school itself, and what we have to replace them with at a 
pinch is a reserve of men who have grown rusty and do 
not know the present weapon of the infantry. We do not 
know that the result is one to be proud of, or that Lord 
Wotsetey need crow over it and his own superiority to 
old-fashioned military gentlemen. 


THE EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. 


discussion raised by Mr. Cuntncuame in 
the House of Commons on Monday was premature 
and very incomplete; but it was useful. As Mr. Sumi 
reminded the House, “ there will be an opportunity later 
* on for a renewal of the discussion on a broader and a 
“ wider scale” ; and the knowledge of this better oppor- 
tunity kept many members silent who will have a great 
deal to say, no doubt, before the Eight Hours question is 
done with. Meanwhile, however, it was something to see 
Mr. CuntncHame Granam floundering through the subject 
with an obvious want of confidence in his own argument, 
and a distressingly incomplete belief that he would be 
thanked for it by the masses. More yet was it to hear Mr. 
Brap.avch—who, whatever may be thought of his judg- 
ment, speaks with full knowledge of what he is talking 
about when he deals with questions of this kind—roundly 
and courageously oppose the folly of the proposed legisla- 
tion. And, lastly, we had Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL on 
his legs, to reveal a little more clearly the hope he had pre- 
viously made known, that Lord Sauissury’s reply to the 
Labour Congress invitation from Berlin would supply him 
with matter for a grand Tory-Democratic-Socialist attack 
on a Government dead to the sufferings of the poor. This 
was on Monday evening. After the customary interval— 
two days—the impulsive and inconsiderate Lord Ranpotri 
had reason to fear that he had again made a miss, and that 
once more he must acknowledge failure in a set design of 
riding on the whirlwind and directing the storm. How this 
eighth consecutive disappointment comes about (or is it the 
ninth ?) we shall presently see. We should first dwell for 
a moment on Mr. Brap.LavuGu’s services to common sense, 
which were not only considerable but timely, differing ™ 
that particular from the discussion in general. 

Of course it was known that a certain invitation had 
been sent to Downing Street by the German Government. 
But the scope of the invitation was still a matter of m- 
ference from the terms of the famous Rescripts ; while 
Lord Sauispury’s reply to it remained in equal uncertainty. 
Like Mr. Granam, Mr. Cremer, and Lord Ranpotri 
CHURCHILL, most people believed the Emperor's prop 
to be this. International competition in industry is the 
root of all the miseries of the poor ; and if “ the wants am 
“ wishes of the labourers, as manifested by them during 
“ the strikes of recent years and otherwise,” are to be — 
fied, it can only be done effectually by “an internation® 
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« markets of the werld.” Supposing these wants and wishes 
satisfied in Germany alone, by legislation “determining 
“the time, duration, and manner of labour,” the result 
must be ruin to German industries through the unrestricted 
competition of other nations. Therefore a Congress should 
be called, with a view to international adjustments ; 
more particularly, “ with a view to bringing about a uniform 
“ international agreement as to the limits of the demands 
“which may be made upon the labour of the workers.” 
In fact, there could be no mistake at all as to the EmrEeror’s 
design in calling the Congress—no mistaking its scope and 
character at the time when the Rescripts were published. 
Then what should be the reply to so amazing an invitation, 
so far as England was concerned? This question Lord 
Sauispury had to answer ; the decision lay with him and 
his Cabinet ; and it was while that decision was unknown, 
though no doubt it had been practically arrived at, that Mr. 
Brapiavcn had the honesty and the courage to stand up 
before Labour, whose good will is his main support, to 
argue that Wisdom would turn her back on the Emperor's 
proposal. As matters seem to have turned out, it is 
hardly necessary to repeat Mr. Braptaven’s arguments, 
which, pertinent as they were, might have been accom- 
panied by others equally forcible. After saying that “ it 
“was not the duty of any Government to send repre- 
“sentatives to discuss the making of possible laws which 
“they might have to oppose,” after declaring that, “ unless 
“the Government wilfully meant to fetter this country in 
“its industry, it would never be mad enough to give our 
“ representatives any power of discussing the restriction of 
“that marvellous output which had carried this country so 
“far in advance of all other nations,” Mr. BrapLaueu 
might have gone farther yet. He might have inquired 
how the proposed international adjustments could be made ; 
how the right balance of limitation in the various 
countries could be certified and maintained; whether 
machinery was to be taken into account in the matter ; 
whether the experiment was to extend to our dependencies 
—to the Indian cotton factories, for instance; what autho- 
rity was to be established (if any) to supervise the working 
of the agreement, watch for evasion, punish fraudulent 
excess of work, and how punish; whether the interna- 
tional agreement would be much of a success if one or two 
manufacturing countries kept out of it—the United States, 
for instance. These are a few of the questions which Mr. 
BrapiavGu might have asked on Monday night in support 
of his argument that the Government should refuse to 
discuss any means of sinking British industry to the level 
of foreign competition. 


It seems, however, that we may put all these questions 
behind us. There isno need to advance them. Whether 
by Prince Bismarck alone, or by Prince Bismarck, the 
French Government, the Belgian Government, and the 
British Government together, the Emperor is said to 
have been convinced that his original proposal had better 
be withdrawn, or so modified as to become quite a different 
thing. While Mr. Brapiaven was insisting that our 
Government should decline to discuss international adjust- 
ments of labour by amputation, Lord Sauispury had 
already come to much the same conclusion, it appears. Nor 
did he stand alone in desiring that debate of the impos- 
sible and absurd should not be required. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor had been brought to understand by wiser Germans 
than himself that the Conference, as he proposed it, could 
only meet to demonstrate a certain want of thought, a 
certain preponderance of impulse over discretion, which 
would do His Majesty no good. It may be interesting, 
but it is not necessary, to speculate upon the degree of 
pressure which had to be brought to bear upon the Emperor 
before he was subdued to this opinion. What is called 
‘the Bismarck crisis”—now, it is said, at an end—may 
have had much or little to do with it. Enough for the 
hour that, according to all accounts, the whole scope and 
intentior. of the Conference has been changed. It is to 

more a meeting of economists to impart experiences, 
record observations, and exchange views, and not at all a 
conference of diplomatists to bring about a uniform inter- 
national agreement as to how much work shall be left 
undone, and what weight of fetter shall be apportioned 
to differing powers of industrial competition. To such a 
Conference as the Eurenor now makes of it (as we are 
given to understand) Lord Satispury may send repre- 
sentatives without offence to Mr. Brapiavcn’s sagacity, 
While Lord Cuurcm. and his like are balked 
of the opportunity which they fondly hoped was about to 


fall to them. Refusal even te discuss decrees for limiting 
the hours of labour, while a young and generous Emperor 
insisted on it for the good of working-men throughout the 
world—this is what Lord Ranpo.pn evidently looked for, as 
so much straw for a grand Randolphian blaze of indignation 
—the beginning of a new “campaign.” The young and 
generous Emperor does not insist, it seems; and so there 
is an end of promised joys yet once again. No doubt there 
is a great deal yet to come out of the Imperial Rescripts, 
which have had a more profound effect in France than any- 
where else beyond Germany. There the idea is—we do not 
mean on the Boulevards alone—that projects of disarmament 
lurk behind them. It is a notion of constant recurrence in 
France, and we need not be surprised that it should spring 
up again. Neither need we trouble ourselves about it till 
it seems to have some visible root. At present it has none ; 
except in the belief that, if Socialism is brought upon an 
international footing, it will turn its attention to disarma- 
ment as a means of relief to labour which the economists 
cannot possibly object to. 


ENGLISH SUBJECTS AND FOREIGN ENVOYS. 


R. JUSTICE MATHEW’S decision that Sir 
i Hatuipay Macarryey is not liable to pay rates may 
not be very important from the severely practical point of 
view. An opposite ruling would not have ruined Sir 
Ha.uipay, and the existing one will not reduce to bank- 
ruptcy the parochial authorities of Portland Place. But 
from the historical and political point of view the case has 
some interest and value. The facts are simply that Sir 
Hauuipay Macartyey refused to pay his rates, that the 
parish distrained upon his furniture, that he paid the 
amount demanded (118/.) under protest in order to get rid 
of the bailiff, and that he has successfully recovered the 
sum in an action at law. Sir Ha.umpay, however, had no 
quarrel with the Vestry, nor yet with the London County 
Council. He did not tell the collector to call again, as so 
many of us would like to tell him, because the street was 
not properly lighted, or the road was not properly paved, 
or the drains were always being pulled to pieces, or the 
thoroughfare was continuously blocked. He «disputed his 
liability because, although he is a British subject, he is also 
the representative of a foreign Power. This is a curious 
position, which some of the older jurists regard as impos- 
sible, but which is not, in this country at all events, 
unique. The Siamese Government has, or had till very 
recently, an Englishman, Mr. Freperick VERNEY, as its 
medium of communication with the Foreign Office in 
London. Sir Hatimay Macartyey’s career has been 
strange and eventful. A Scotchman by birth, he entered 
the Medical Department of the army, and served in the 
Chinese campaign cf 1860. Two years later he found, like 
Gorpoy, employment under the Chinese Government, and 
founded the first military arsenal in China. Fourteen years 
ago he returned home, and has since been Secretary of 
the Chinese Legation here. It was virtually conceded by 
counsel for the defendants, the parish, that if Sir HaLumay 
Macartney had been a foreigner he would be exempt from 
rates, and his goods would not be liable to seizure. But it 
was contended that, being a subject of the Queen, he must 
be for all purposes within British jurisdiction, whatever 
position he might have chosen to accept from any other 
power or potentate. An English judge is of course strictly 
bound by the provisions of the municipal law, and where 
they are clear he is not at liberty to consider whether they 
do or do not agree with the maxims of international juris- 
prudence. Sir Hatuupay Macarryey had an Act of Parlia- 
ment on his side, and it was the parish which had recourse 
to the learned pages of ByNkErsHOEK. Culture from 
BumBieE may be welcomed in any shape. But the worthy 
Dutchman of the seventeenth century, like all text-writers, 
especially the most erudite, proved to be capable of yield- 
ing very different conclusions, and furnishing very various 
information according to the respective prepossessions of 
those who consulted him. The floating science of inter- 
national law, even when it is less than two hundred 
years old, contains a good deal of material adapted to all 
requirements. But, though much may be built out of it, 
little can be built upon it. 
The local Act quoted by Sir Water PaILLimore on 
behalf of Sir Hattmay Macarryey is plain and precise in 


its terms. It was passed in 1795, and it provides that 
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rates made upon Ambassadors or other public agents of 
foreign Powers, “or any other person not liable to pay 
“ such rate or assessment,” shall be paid by and recoverable 
from the landlord. The natural inference is that before 
1795 the rates were in such instances not payable at all. 
The Act seems really enough to settle the question. For, 
if it be argued that a British citizen must pay taxes, what- 
ever be his relations with other countries, the answer is 
that, in the immortal words of Mr. Giizert, “ the fool of 
“an Act” says nothing about British citizens. What has 
been Sir Hattupay Macarrney’s history as a ratepayer, or 
as a taxpayer, or as a juryman, during the last fifteen years, 
there is nothing in the case to show. But ByNKERSHOEK, 
who had much common sense as well as learning, suggests 
a very neat way cut of the difficulty raised by the question 
of double allegiance. He maintains that, as a sovereign 
State may refuse to receive an envoy altogether, so it may 
receive him on conditions, and that one of these conditions 
may be his submitting himself to the local jurisdiction, 
This is an ingenious principle, which applies equally to 
foreigners and natives. When Sir Haturpay Macarrney 
was appointed, his name was laid before the Foreign Office, 
and unconditionally approved. The parish, whose litigious 
obstinacy has involved it in costs likely to exceed the 
claim, entered into correspondence with the Home Oflice, 
but could get no satisfaction out of that department. It is 
said that France has always declined to acknowledgea l'rench- 
man as the agent of another Power, and fifty years ago 
England would probably have taken the same course. But, 
as the QuEEN and Lord Dersy made no objection to Sir 
Hacupay Macartney in 1876, it seems rather absurd that 
he should have to run the gauntlet of an obtuse vestrydom 
in 1890. Sir Rogert, who wrote before the 
practice of which Sir Hatiipay Macarryey’s case is an 
example had sprung up, says that “a State may declare 
“beforehand the terms under which it will consent to 
“receive its own subject as a foreign diplomatic agent. 
“ But if the subject be received without any such pre- 
“viously promulgated stipulation, he will be entitled to 
“the full jus legationis.” Wuraton, who was himself 
American Minister at Berlin, and who is a greater authority 
than Puirmore, regards this exemption as a sort of tacit 
agreement between the country which sends the Envoy and 
the country which receives him. It would be interesting 
to know what they think about these things in China. 
The seizure of the chairs and tables by the parish might be 
depicted in a very impressive style, and Mr. Justice Marinw 
might appropriately figure as the guardian of Chinese 
honour against the menaces of a turbulent crowd. It is 
fortunate that Mr. Justice Marnew found himself able to 
lay down the law in a manner which will not provoke the 
Celestial susceptibilities. 


THE O'BRIEN AMENDMENT. 


WE: may sometimes have been thought, perhaps, to take 
an unduly harsh view of Mr. Guiapsrone’s public 
acts, and even to have formed a too unfavourable conception 
of his political character. Nevertheless, we are incapable 
of imputing to him anything more than official responsi- 
bility for the terms of the amendment which he is to move 
on Monday night. Many and grave as are the Parlia- 
mentary blunders which stand to the account of this some- 
times absurdly belauded Parliamentary tactician, we do 
not—no, we really do not—suspect him of having of his 
own free will elected to give battle to the Government on 
the ground which he has now irrevocably chosen. It is 
quite clearly a case of the Gladstonians proposing and the 
Parnellites disposing. We see no reason to doubt that the 
version of the amendment which was generally current in 
political circles last Saturday was substantially correct. 
That is to say, we regard it as tolerably certain that Mr. 
GLapstonz’s, and Mr. and probably (for he, 
too, knows when to drop bluster and feign dignity) Sir 
Wiuiaam Harcourr's original idea of the proper way of 
meeting Mr. Smirn’s motion was to assent to it, to 
the extent of joining in its thanks to the Commission 
for its laborious and impartial services, and then to 
go on to deprecate, on whatever plea might seem most 
plausible, the proposal to place the result of their labours 
on Parliamentary record. Apart altogether from tactical 
considerations, it is impossible to doubt that the support 
of an amendment of this sort would have been far more 


congenial to Mr. Giapstrone himself than the duty he will 
have to perform next Monday. He would have keenly 
enjoyed the task of showing that, though the Commis- 
sioners are a trio of most able and upright judges, though 
they conducted their inquiry on strictly equitable prin- 
ciples, and though their Report is a document of the highest 
interest and value, yet that it is the duty of the House 
of Commons, for exactly five distinct reasons, on an ascend- 
ing scale of cogency, to lay it gratefully and ceremoniously 
aside. Mr. Guapstong, of course, could have said all this 
with propriety and with logical consistency on such an 
amendment as he and his colleagues were reported a week 
ago to be contemplating ; he could even have said it, though 
a little less graciously, on some mere formal amendment, 


such as a motion of the previous question. But he cannot 
say it with any sort of grace or even decency now, when 
the very scheme of their Resolution, pointedly omitting 
all reference to the Commission (even though it was to 
their inquiries that “ members of this House, and particu- 
“ Jarly Mr. PARNELL,” owe the “ exposure of the calumnies” 
of which it speaks), commits Mr. Giapstone, and is in- 
tended to commit him, to an open repudiation of the Report, 
and to the infliction of a direct slight on the three Judges 
by whom it has been framed. 

There can, we imagine, be no sort of doubt as to the 
history of the precious formula which the Leader of the 
Opposition is to present to the House. It is plain that 
the Front Bench amendment, which was as good as 
settled a week ago, was submitted to the gentlemen 
below the gangway, and that they agreed without any hesi- 
tation that it would not do at all. It was not at all the 
kind of thing they wanted, and so Mr. Guapstone and his 
colleagues were promptly told. Mr. O’Briey and his 
friends wanted no fiddle-faddle of thanks to the Commis- 
sioners, or any hint in the terms of their motion that the 

teport was in any single respect a valuable or even 
an extant document. They had no idea of tolerating 
all the Parliamentary saluting and posturing and foil-play 
which the official Opposition, judging from their proposed 
amendment, seemed to affect. None of this fencing-master 
business for them; all they wanted was a good stout 
shillelagh. Mr. O'Brien or some other experienced judge 
of the article was accordingly commissioned to cut one from 
the nearest hedge; the cudgel, after being roughly-—very 
roughly—shaped for immediate use, has been thrust into 
Mr. Guapstoner’s reluctant hand ; and the unhappy veteran, 
half whose life was spent in days when Opposition leaders 
fought with the small sword like gentlemen, is to be pushed 
into the fair, to make such play with his uncouth weapon as he 
can. He is to ask the House—ostensibly in his own name, 
but really in that of Mr. O’Briey, and pretty nearly in the 
language of Mr. O’Brrey’s newspaper—* to record its 
“ reprobation of the false charges of the gravest and most 
“ odious description—based upon calumny and forgery— 
“ which have been brought against members of this House, 
“ and while declaring its satisfaction at the exposure of these 
“ calumnies, the House expresses its regret for the wrong in- 
“ flicted, and the suffering and loss endured through a pro- 
“ tracted period by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.’ 

“ Of the false charges of the most odious description.” How 
admirable is the construction of this sentence from the lite- 
rary point of view, and how full of political tact is the 
choice of words in the final clause of the amendment! 
How judicious to describe the woes of the Parnellites in 
language which fits the sufferings of their boycotted and 
terrorized victims like a glove! The accomplished writer 
and the discreet orator are alike revealed in the wording © 

this amendment. It is beyond the art of Mr. GLapsTONE 
even in collaboration with Mr. Moriey and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt. O'Brien aut diabolus. 

It may prove, of course, that Mr. GLapsTonr's humble 
subjection to his master below the gangway is not quite s0 
complete as it appears; and that, though he has been 
obliged to take his amendment, he intends to have his own 
way with his speech. Possibly he may endeavour to eX 
pand the argument, the solitary argument, which Sir 
Wittiam Haxcovrt, after three columns of coarse vitt 
peration and laborious garbling of the Report—after the 
manner of his new friend, “ Wim.1aw O’Briey,” in U nited 
Treland—has lately put forward in his speech at Bath. 
And no doubt Mr. Giapsrone will manipulate this plea 
with more persuasive effect than can be expected from 
Sir Wiu1aw’s artless art. The accommodating thesis that, 
of all possible tribunals, the Commission was the most 
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have been decided in their favour, and the least compe- 
tent to convict them on those on which its findings have 
been adverse to them, will be sustained, we have no 
doubt, with greater plausibility by the chief next Monday 
than it was by his lieutenant last Wednesday. But, whether 
in the hands of chief or lieutenant, it is a too desperate 
one. Sir Cuarves Lewis's rider is not likely to come on 
for formal discussion, inasmuch as the amendment to 
which it applies will never, it is to be presumed, attain 
to the dignity of a substantive motion; but the rider, 
nevertheless, is before the House and the country, and 
will be in fact, if not in form, discussed from end to end 
of the debate. Indeed, if no such proposal had ever been 
put on the paper at all, it would have been all one, as far 
as regards the course which that debate may be confidently 
expected to take. Mr. Guapstone cannot so much as 
move his own amendment—and that is why it is such a 
triumph of maladroitness—without immediately and irre- 
sistibly suggesting some such addition as that which Sir 
Cuar.es Lewis proposes to make to it. It has been said 
of it in the Unionist press that it is an amendment ad- 
mirably “adapted to consolidate the Unionist party,” and 
so itis; but it is something more than that. It is as ad- 
mirably adapted to consolidate the party of common sense 
and common justice throughout the country. It is as 
excellently conceived for the purpose of provoking that 
natural resentment which stirs any man of independent 
judgment in presence of the assumption that he is capable 
of being not so much insidiously misled as impudently 
browbeaten. ‘‘ Blufling” may be a good enough game in 
some political situations ; but this is not one of them ; and 
we will not insult Mr. Giapstone’s intelligence by imagin- 
ing that he thinks so, or that he is proposing to play that 
game at all except under virtual compulsion and against 
the dictates of his sounder judgment. He has tried daring 
experiments before this on the understanding and the con- 
science of the nation ; but, if left to himself, he could never 
have failed to perceive that the brazen effrontery of the at- 
titude which he has been forced by his Irishry into assuming 
is certain to inspire many an indifferent, or comparatively 
indifferent, mind in the country with active irritation and 
disgust. How large or how small may be the number of 
Englishmen who are inclined to hold that the Special 
Commission has ended in a “ draw” we do not know ; but 
this, at any rate, we do know—that, with the exception of 
a mere handful of soft-headed fanatics, there is no one who 
thinks, nor, outside the circle of stick-at-nothing partisans, 
any one who even pretends to think, that the result of the 
Special Commission has been, not a draw, but an unquali- 
fied victory for the Parnellites. That is to say, there can 
be, with these scattered exceptions, no Englishman who 
will not be scandalized by the pretension of the Gladstonian 
amendment to treat it as such a victory by ignoring all the 
adverse findings of the Report. There can be none who 
will not feel that the assumption that the House of Commons 
has now nothing to do but to congratulate Mr. Panne 
and his friends on their “ triumphant acquittal ” is an insult 
to his intelligence and an outrage upon his sense of decency. 


such agreements is not enforced by ordering specific 
performance. The Court of Chancery has never put itself 
in the ridiculous position of telling a lady to sing a particular 
song, though it was once asked, if we remember rightly, to 
make Sir Waurer Scorr write another Waverley Novel. 
Refusal to discharge an obligation of this kind is a question 
of damages, and of damages only. But Miss Hunrincton 
has no mind to be idle. She “threatens and intends,” as 
the pleaders say, to appear elsewhere, and give the public 
the benefit of her vocal powers. It is this “ contemplated 
“crime,” as the Cart Rosa Company regard Miss Hun- 
TINGTON’s intention, which Mr. Justice Carrry has inter- 
posed to forbid; so that, if Miss Huntineron carries out 
her design, she will be “in contempt.” So far the reason 
of the thing is plain enough, and the moral of the Pied Piper 
applies. The concluding lines of that impressive poem, too 
familiar to be quoted, forcibly recommend the keeping of 
engagements, and it would be vain to contend that “ freedom 
“of contract” did not exist between the parties. Miss 
TLUNTINGTON was no more bound—perhaps even less bound— 
to work for the Company than the Company were bound to 
employ Miss Hunrrneton. 

Lex autem non cogit ad impossibilia. As if J. 5S. 
covenant that he will ride to Rome in a day, and so on, 
and soforth. Miss Huntincron complains that the Car 
Rosa Company ask her to do what is impossible, and she 
certainly has much to say for herself. She was invited 
to take the part of Wiirrip in the opera of Marjorie. 
This is, of course, a man’s part, and, therefore, on the face 
of it, unfit for a lady ; but Miss Hunrineron’s real objection 
was that it did not suit her voice, which is a contralto, 
whereas the part of W1LFRID was written fora tenor. Mr. 
Justice Currry treated this argument in a somewhat 
astounding fashion. “Such a contention,” he said, “ was 
“untenable. The agreement entered into was, not that 
“the defendant should sing a particular part in a par- 
“ ticular opera, but that she should sing generally for the 
“ plaintiffs.” It is rather difficult to “ sing generally,” almost 
as difficult as to commit “crime in the abstract.” If 
Miss Hvuyvrineton sings at all, she must sing something 
definite ; and she says she cannot sing Witrrip. “Then,” 
replied Mr. Harris, “we will alter it for you. It was 
“ written asa tenor. It shall be rewritten as a contralto.” 
But, supposing this to have been done, to rewrite parts is 
dangerous. Don GiIovANNI was altered for Mario. But 
the history of music records that Don Giovanni was Marto’s 
only failure. Mr, Sanrvey, it is true, succeeded in Fra 
Dravotro, but it is also true that he had better have left it 
alone. Orreo, in Giuck’s famous opera of that name, is 
usually taken by a woman, because it is written for a 
woman's voice. Mr. Justice Curry came to the conclusion 
—no doubt, a correct one—that there had been no bad 
faith in the conduct of the plaintiffs, and that they 


| had not endeavoured to put obstacles in the singer's way. 


Having decided that question, which strikes the lay mind 
as irrelevant, he refused to decide whether the changes in 
the music were practicable, which the ordinary intelligence 
would regard as relevant. But what is legally material 
may be logically immaterial, and the other way round. 
Miss Huntineton has, indeed, declined to sing with a 
touring company in the provinces as Pau. JoNEs, a part 


PARTS AND VOICES. 


which is adapted to her voice, on the ground that the 
Company have, by making an unreasonable request, deter- 
mined the contract. That is, perhaps, the strongest point 


of ustice | against her. But an artist is not a chattel, and musical 
aes So expectes to Know as mash of masons of lew, In | genius should not be exempt from the law against slavery. 


Miss Acnes Hunrincton’s case seems to us a little hard 
upon that lady. It is true that the judge amiably advised | 
the parties to make it up, and “sign a treaty of peace.” 
But that is a course which they might have taken for 
themselves, and which they must be presumed to have | 
found impossible before they came to the Court. The 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


| 
actual decision, though carefully based upon the parti- | Me than three-eighths of the seats in the German 


cular circumstances of the dispute, and not professing to 


Reichsrath remain to be decided by second ballot 


lay down any general principle, must necessarily affect | to-day, a few such ballots having taken place in the great 
& great many singers in a great variety of ways. ‘he | towns yesterday for the convenience of Jewish voters. 


Plaintiffs, the Cart Rosa Company, have obtained an 
interlocutory injunction to restrain Miss Huntrneton from | 


There is thus no small interest of uncertainty attaching to 
the total and final result. But, as was to be expected, 


Performing for any one except themselves. The applica- | the parties which are represented by the greatest number 


tion was made in respect of a covenant which contained | 
® positive and a negative clause. That is to say, Miss | 


of candidates who have thus received a “life” are mainly 
those which were most unfortunate in the main elections 


UNTINGTON promised, in the first place, that she would | this day week, and the parties which have been most for- 


sing for the Cart Rosa Company; and, in the second 


tunate hitherto have comparatively few chances of in- 


Place, that she would not sing for other people. She | creasing their numbers. The unluckiest party of all, that 


‘ afterwards refused to sing for the Company, and proposed | of the National Liberals, which, ence all-powerful in the 
to sing for somebody else. The aflirmative part of! House, has now secured a miserable sixteen seats out of 
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more than two hundred and fifty decided, has more than 
half the chances remaining as far as number of candidates 
goes ; but few of them there be who are likely to make 
those chances good. On the other hand, if the clerical 
“ Centre” seated every one of its second ballot candidates, 
it would gain but twenty more; yet it is already within 
eight of its numbers in the last Reichsrath, and stronger 
than any other two parties put together. One section, 
indeed, there is which has already won heavily, and which 
bids fair to win more, and that, unluckily, is the one section 
which is unmitigatedly mischievous. The Social Democrats 
have won twenty-one seats, they have cast an immensely 
increased vote, and they have no less than fifty-eight can- 
didates standing for second ballot—the chances of these 
being, however, imperilled by a still larger number of 
“ Freisinnig” Radicals. Hitherto but few general re- 
sults can be predicated—that the Centre and the Extreme 
Left have maintained and strengthened their forces, that 
the Extreme Right has not done ill, and that the Moderate 
tight and Left have done very badly indeed. Narrowing 
the field of view still further, the forces of resistance and 
self-maintenance in the Ultramontanes, and those of aggres- 
sion in the Social Democrats, are the facts of the election. 


The first and most obvious lesson, as far as any can be 
drawn from incomplete returns, isone which touches England 
with rather unpleasant nearness, though it is by no means 
new—indeed, out of the Fabian Society, and similar in- 
genuous circles, no one probably believes that a new lesson 
in politics is possible. That lesson is the extreme incon- 
venience of that group-system to which we are constantly 
drawing nearer. The one thing at which all sane poli- 
ticians aim is stability of government; even Radicals of 
the saner or less insane sort, we presume, hold that, 
when their favourite abuses are reformed, things are 
to go on piano, piano. And when you have two great 
parties taking it practically in turns to govern, things do go 
pretty gently and steadily, because it is not worth any one’s 
while to be in a hurry. But it is very different when a 
working majority has to be patched up, if it can be patched 
up at all, out of half'a dozen small groups, each of which 
must have its price paid down on the nail. Then you get 
such major things as Mr. Guapstone’s Home Rule volte- 
face, such minor things as Mr. Mor.ey’s bid of Friday week 
for help to starve the Church schools. It is true that we 
have not got quite so far in “ parties” as Germany, where 
a baker's dozen of them adorn the Reichsrath. But, putting 
the Irish Nationalists aside, certain sections of our faddists 

the temperance fanatics especially—are as Particularist, 
as indifferent to the national welfare, as any German; and 
though their power is somewhat limited by the fact that we 
have not yet introduced into England the mischievous folly 
of the second ballot (conceive the offers that would be made 
by one of our Gladstonians or Morleians to secure a strong 
section at a second ballot !), they do harm enough already. 
As things go, the business of a German Premier or Chan- 
cellor after each new election may be roughly compared to 
that of a railway manager with all the times of all the trains 
suddenly altered by force majeure on his hands, and an in- 
stantaneous necessity of adjusting his tables. 

Many rash prophecies and not a little affectation of 
private knowledge have been indulged in, as was natural, 
in reference to the effect which the actual and probable 
changes in the Reichsrath may have on the policy and per- 
sonnel of the Empire. A dissolution, a resignation of 
Prince Bismarck, a further transaction with the Clericals— 
all these things were certain to be talked about, and have 
been talked about accordingly. The simple fact that the 
two sections of Conservatives and the Clericals make up 
two-thirds of the numbers already elected might suffice as 
evidence of the folly of this kind of random talk. True, 
these parties are not likely to be very materially strengthened 
to-day; but, with the remnant of the National Liberals, 
they would not, if none of the four won another seat (which 
is practically absurd), come far short of half the total ; while 
the parties opposed to them are individually weak in num- 
bers and almost irreconcilably opposed to each other. More- 
over, the Government has already been strengthened in all 
military and some political ways to its heart’s content, and, 
except the Socialist Bill, it has few or no burning measures 
to carry. But some considerations which are of much im- 


portance are likely to escape the usual Englishman who 
compares our own elections with these. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that the power of the Reichsrath is 
not to be compared for one moment with that of the Eng- 
The Reichsrath is, for the 


lish Parliament as it now is. 


most part, exactly what its name imports—a Council, not 


a governing body. The Imperial German and Royal 
Prussian theory of rule includes government as well ag 
reigning, and, constitutional as it is, the Crown has not 
the slightest intention of allowing its flowers of prero- 
gative to be plucked or blasted by any Parliamentary 
majority. Further, this very fact lessens the import. 
ance of a Reichsrath election in a manner still less 
obvious at first sight. Although there is no doubt that 
the Socialist movement in Germany is menacing, it may 
be very reasonably doubted whether it is possible exactly 
to measure the menace by the amount of the Socialist 
vote. The peculiar relations of the German Parliament 
and the German Crown enable Germans to a certain extent 
to play at opposition and fronde. They know perfectly 
well that their votes will not, in all probability, be followed 
by any serious change of government. At the same time 
it will certainly be interesting to see what effect a large 
increase of the Social Democratic vote may have on the 
Emreror’s own pet Socialism. We have no very great 
opinion of the political sagacity of Mr. Hynpman; but he 
is certainly right in pointing out that, to a German 
Social Democrat, his democracy is as much a matter of 
faith as his Socialism. A certain amount of weak-kneed 
Socialists may be caught by the attempt of the Government 
to octroyer what they claim as a right, but the majority can 
only be provoked. At the same time anything like an 
unmistakable Sccialist movement in Germany could not 
fail to have in the long 1un a considerable effect on foreign 
policy. It might lead, according to frequent precedent, toa 
plunge into war; it might lead to an attempt at something 
like a new Holy Alliance. Even yet, though he has 
been on the throne some time, and though a great deal has 
been written about him, the character of the Emperor 
Wi.1m is not very thoroughly understood, and hardly less 
depends on that character than in the case of his cousin of 
Russia. As for Prince Bismarck, it is equally improbable 
that he will prove resourceless, and that he will give up 
the fight as long as he can conduct it in the way he thinks 
best ; nor is it at all likely that he will find himself short 
of weapons. Meanwhile, the Socialist who sat and smoked 
the other day when the Prince was voting may have 
reminded him not a little of that celebrated exploit of his 
own when, greatly daring, he broke the charmed tradition 
which empowered the representative of Austria alone to 
smoke at Frankfort. And probably he laughed ; | eing one 
of those persons who have both humour and good-humour 
enough to enjoy nothing so much asa laugh at their own 
expense. 


GLADSTONIAN GREAT GUNS ON TILE REPORT. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT opened so flatly the 

other night at Bath that the good people of the 
Somerset County Liberal Association must have for some 
time gone in fear of that sort of disappointment which 
befell the admirers of the famous Colorado imprecator 
when they assembled to hear him unpack his heart with 
words at a certain highly exasperating juncture of affairs. 
“ Tt is no use, boys,” he is reported to have said, after a 
few moments of eloquent silence. “I can’t do justice to 
“it.” He was cowed by the very greatness of the occasion. 
And there must have been at least a momentary fear that 
Sir Wii11am Harcourt, called upon to bless the men and 
the principles that he cursed in 1882, and to curse those 
that he then blessed and followed and pompously extolled— 
there must have been a passing fear, we say, lest 5 
Wr tim, called upon in view of the approaching debate 
to do his utmost in the way of highly-spiced abuse 
and coarsely-flavoured flattery, would prove unable to 
rise to the height of his great argument. His jokes hung 
fire a little at first, and showed a tendency to miss fire 
afterwards, and one of the earliest of his humorous sallies was 
a singularly unhappy one. “ Sir,” he described Mr. PARNELL® 
accusers as saying, after having discharged a pistol at 7 
head of that injured innocent—“ Sir, I am extremely glad | 
“ have not taken your life ; but I sincerely hope J have hit 
« some of your friends in the legs.” We are sure that Sir 
Wiittam Harcourt (who is very quick) must have been 
conscious, almost before the words had left his lips, of the 
extreme infelicity of an illustration which may well have 
suggested to many of his hearers that somebody's “ friends — 
not Mr. PARNELL’s, of course, nor Sir WILLIAM Harcourts, 
but friends, let us say, of Mr. Trworay Horan and ™ 
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J. P. Quiny, referred to at p. 94 of the Report—had been 
undergoing a rough application of the lex talionis. 


The orator of the evening contrived, after a while, to pull 
himself together, and proceeded to prove to his own com- 
plete satisfaction, and by the simple process of inventing 
issues of his own and ignoring those to which the findings 
of the Report apply, that Mr. Parnet had been acquitted 
of nearly every charge preferred against him. Thence he 
went on to suggest that Captain O’Smea had been con- 
victed of perjury because the Commissioners, as he stated— 
though, according to his subsequent admission, incorrectly — 
have declined to regard as fully proved an allegation sup- 
ported by Captain O’Siea’s evidence ; while he refrained, 
of course, from all notice of the fact that on several distinct 
issues the Commissioners have pointedly and expressly de- 
clined to accept the same statement from Mr. Parve.t. 
Thence, further, he proceeded to insinuate that, when the 
findings of the Commissioners were adverse to Mr. PARNELL, 
the judges were mistaken ; and this at last brought him to 
what, we suppose, he intended for the one argument of his 
speech. It may be expressed as follows. The Commis- 
sioners disclaim any authority to examine the political 
causes Of, or the real or alleged political excuses for, the 
acts which they have been called upon to investigate. 
Having recorded this disclaimer, they go on to state the 
conclusions they have reached on the question whether the 
respondents have or not committed these acts, and what, if 
they have committed them, is their legal character. And, 
therefore (argal is really the right word), the pronounce- 
ments of the judges on the matters which they treat as 
within their cognizance are rendered valueless by the fact 
that certain other matters are beyond the scope of their 
inquiry. The political excuses into which they do not 
inquire, argues this consummate dialectician, must be 
weighed ; they have not been weighed, at least by the 
judges ; and, therefore—what! Therefore, apparently, the 
House of Commons should not trouble itself about the find- 
ings—except, of course, where they are favourable to the 
Parnellites—of the Report. This is no travesty of a 
contention too clumsily sophistical to take in a child. 
Why, what is a debate in the House of Commons but an 
opportunity for weighing those very political considerations 
which Sir Wituram Harcourr so superfluously pleads 
for taking into account—as if his own party had done any- 
thing but din these “ political” excuses for [rish crime into 
our ears ever since they turned coats? And what is the 
Report from this point of view but simply a repository of 
ascertained facts and authoritative dicta of law with respect 
to certain matters on which it is both the right and the duty 
of a supreme political assembly to pass political judgment 
The puerility of Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s plea would be 
not more than matched by a man who should contend, in 
respect to a civil action, that, as facts are for the jury 
and the law is for the judge, there is no use in one branch 
of the tribunal finding the facts of a case by special 
verdict, for the application of the laws to them by the 
other. We will put a case to Sir Wituiam Harcourt 
which may, perhaps, more fully convey our meaning. 
“To-morrow,” he said, speaking on March 3, 1881, 
“every subject of the Queen will know that the doc- 
“trine of the Land League is the doctrine of treason 
“and assassination. Sir, 1 think it is my duty, and I 
“think the House will think it my duty, to tell them what 
“ T know—that the Iand League is an organization which 
“depends upon the support of the Fenian conspiracy.” 
Now, in delivering himself of these memorable if mistaken 
sentences, Sir Witt1am Harcourt was, in effect, “ finding 
“the facts” as he conceived with regard to the Land 
League and its organization. We will assume—if he will 
not regard the assumption as insulting—that he then meant 
what he said ; and, further, we will ask him to assume— 
purely, of course, we assure his present friends, for the sake 
of argument—that what he then said was true in fact. He 
will hardly contend, we think, that, in the supposition of 
its truth, it was not a statement highly material to be 
considered by every one of those subjects of the QuEEN to 
whom he in fact submitted it. Yet Sir Wr11am will ob- 
serve that it absolutely omits all reference to those political 
considerations the neglect of which he now seems to think 
renders worthless any pronouncement on the legal or moral 
character of the acts of Irish agitators. He was not, for 
instance, careful to qualify his utterances by a reminder to 
every subject of the Queen that the “unhappy past” of 
Ireland rendered it eminently probable that the doctrine 
ofa body like the Land League would be “ the doctrine 


“of treason and assassination,” and that it was for the 
QuEEn’s subjects to consider whether, besides rendering 
this probable, the circumstances referred to did not go far 
to render it excusable also. No; Sir Wiit1am Harcourt 
was content, in 1881, to find the facts (as he conceived 
them), and to leave his countrymen to determine for them- 
selves what amount, if any, of political palliation could be 
discovered for them. Well, what Sir Writiam Harcourt 
did in 1881 is precisely what the Special Commissioners 
have done in 1889, except that in their case a Report to 
the Crown, to be laid before Parliament, takes the place of 
Sir WittrAm’s appeal to every one of the QuEEN’s subjects. 
They were invited by the then Home Secretary to sit in 
political judgment on the Parnellites “to-morrow.” The 
House of Commons propose to undertake that very same 
duty on Monday next. 


Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s fallacy runs also through Sir 
Cuares RusseEtw’s speech at Cambridge, though, as might 
have been expected, it was more artfully concealed. Through- 
out that speech we meet with an undercurrent of suggestion 
that political considerations—political this, that, and the 
other—affect the value of the Commissioners’ findings of 
fact and law. Without exactly saying as much, Sir CHARLES 
RussE_t would have liked his hearers to think that Sir 
James Hannen and his colleagues, in spite of their 
disclaimer above referred to, had been, not exactly draw- 
ing political inferences, but drawing inferences invalid in 
the absence of certain political conclusions which they 
admit themselves unauthorized to form. No one who has 
intelligently studied the Report can have failed to see 
through this misrepresentation. Its authors have kept 
themselves strictly within the limits of the province which 
they marked out for themselves. Every fact and inference 
of fact has been as carefully isolated from political or any 
other extraneous consideration as it would be by a judge 
trying an ordinary civil action ; and the findings come out 
as clear of any accretions of opinion, political or other, as it 
is possible for findings to do. When Sir Curves Russeu. 
gets away from the platform to his place in the House of 
Commons, and attempts, if he does attempt, to prove the 
contrary of this proposition, he will find his work cut out 
for him. 

One word more must be added on a very special point 
in relation to this part of the case. Sir Caarces Russe. 
paid, of course, the usual conventional compliments to 
the honesty and impartiality of the judges. But he 
added that he did not admit that “they were men free 
“from what he might call prepossessions in the case,” 
and in support of that statement he might then men- 
tion, he said, “what he did not know had been ever 
“ publicly stated before.” Therewith Sir CHartes went 
on to relate how a proposal made by him to the Govern- 
ment to nominate the three judges in concert with 
the Front Opposition Bench had fallen through, how the 
names were independently submitted, and how a discussion 
“ of the fitness of at least one of them,” which might other- 
wise have been avoided, unfortunately took place. Un- 
fortunately, indeed, for Mr. Mor.ey, whom his leader, 
as we all remember, there and then compelled to get 
up and read to the House the contents of a confidential 
letter without the consent of its writer. But we are not 
aware that the discussion was unfortunate for anybody 
else besides Mr. Mortey and his colleagues—certainly it 
was the reverse of unfortunate for Mr. Justice Day. But, 
if Sir Cuarces words mean anything, they mean 
that he is still prepared to give countenance to the im- 
putation circulated at that time by the baser sort of 
Radicals with a sort of sneaking encouragement from the 
Front Opposition Bench ; and, if this is the case, it is surely 
very desirable that Sir Cuartes Russe. should be invited 
to explain himself further on the subject next week in the 
House of Commons. 


OUIDA ON HARRIET, 


“ Did you not hear the Aziola ery ? 
Methinks she must be nigh,” 
Said Mary, 

SHELLEY, on this occasion, “ thought 
“this Aziola was some tedious woman.” It was; it was 
Ou1DA in a previous state of existence. Ourpa has been 
listening to the Aziola till she has felt impelled to defend 
Smettey in the North American Review. Unhappy 
Suetey! he is always being defended by people who would 


many years ago. 
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serve him best by leaving him alone. Ovmpa says, with 
perfect truth, that SHELLEY was a very good Radical, and 
so he was in some of his moods; in others he was not so 
kind to “the multitude.” He never wrote any Jubilee 
odes, and was therefore free from what Ouma regards as a 
sin in the Laureate. “ Tennyson is a writer of Jubilee 
“ odes,” says this lady, and we may add, oh, si pew! How- 
ever, it is more in speaking about SHELuey as a deeply 
married man than as a politician that Ourpa is truly in- 
teresting, truly herself. She is indignant at efforts to 
compress SHELLEY’s nature into the small pint pot of con- 
ventional morality :— 
I had a little husband, 
No bigger than my thumb ; 
I put him in a pint pot, 
And there I bade him drum, 

says the nursery song. You should not do that with 
SHELLEY. He would not, could not, “ drum,” or “sing,” in 
a conventional pint pot. ‘“ What can his conduct, within 
“the bounds of marriage or without them, matter to a 
“world which he blessed and enriched? What can his 
“ personal sorrows, or failings, be to people who should 
“‘ only rejoice to hearken to his melodious voice?” Well, 
a good deal, if we are to take Ourpa seriously. SHeELuey, 
in his earlier days (and all his days were early, after 
all), was continually posing, talking, thinking about Virtue, 
about kindness, and goodness. Was he kind and good 
(let us leave Virtue out of the question) himself? So 
now, to quote an author very unlike Ours :—“ Tell us 
“who have been the social reformers? The haters, that 
“is, of the present system, according to which we live, 
“love, marry, have children, educate them, and endow 
“them—are they pure themselves? I do believe,” says 
our Philistine author, “ not one ; and directly a man begins 
“to quarrel with the world and its ways, and to lift 
“up, as he calls it, the voice of his despair, and preach 
“ passionately to mankind about this tyranny of faith, 
* customs, laws ; if we examine what the personal character 
“of the preacher is, we begin pretty clearly to understand 
“the value of the doctrine. Any one can see why 
“ Rousseau should be such a whimpering reformer, and 
“ Byron such a free-and-easy philanthropist” ; and SHELLEY 
such an amateur (in verse) of—the morals of Laon and 
Cytuna. ‘“ We may, at least, demand, in all persons 
“ assuming the character of moralist or philosopher, order, 
“ soberness, and regularity of life.” But, alas! that would 
be putting them in pint pots, where drum they cannot. 
“ Don’t both floggee and preachee,” said the poor negro, 
and we might ask Suetiey and his advocates either to 
practise virtue or to leave off preaching about it. If 
we “are to listen to his melodious voice,” we have cer- 
tainly a right to ask whether he practised, what he 
melodiously preached, goodness and kindness. Now, much 
as he practised them, and nobly, when his sentiments 
inclined that way, when his sentiments inclined the other 
way he didn’t. That is the long and the short of it. A 
woman has rarely been treated with less consideration, 
kindness, honour, and humour than SHELLEY gave to his 
wife. He took money from her to maintain himself and 
lis mistress ; he invited her to come and look on at their 
happiness. You cannot go much further ; and, if you keep 
Virtue in your mouth all the time, it is the comble. 
Writing a Jubilee ode is comparatively a peccadillo. 

This is not Ovurpa’s opinion, of course. ‘ Who would 
“ not give the lives of a hundred thousand ordinary women 
“to make happy for an hour such a singer as he?” cries 
the indignant lady. Who would, except Ovipa? For, if 
unselfishness is your game (as a moralist’s ought to be), 
where is the unselfishness of a gentleman and “singer” 
who would accept the offering, and permit a hundred 
thousand ordinary Harriers to drown themselves, despair- 
ing, in the Serpentine, or elsewhere, for his gratification ? 
Ourpa, of course, talks about hypocrisy. But assuredly 
the moral singer who was made happy at the cost of 
2,400,000 women per diem would himself be a prize 
hypocrite. 

“Tt may certainly be said that Suex.ey, if he lived now, 
“would neither be worried to dwell beside Harrier 
“ WESTBROOKE, nor would Mary Gopwin be excluded 
“ from any society worthy of the name.” Harrier WeEst- 
BROOKE, we presume, would now get a divorce with com- 
parative ease. But, about the second Mrs. SHELLEY—is it 
certain that Oumpa is right? She was young and pretty, 
and women (who make the law in these matters) would 
probably not welcome her so very generally, though 
“ society is arriving at the consciousness that, for an ordi- 


“nary woman to expect the monopoly of the existence of 
“a man of genius, is a crime of vanity and of egotism so 
“ enormous,” and so forth. And who is to decide as to who 
ts “an ordinary woman”? The ordinary woman, unluckily 
for Ourpa’s argument, is to decide. She is in an incalculable 
majority, and is likely to succeed in making her will law. 
Ovum, remarks that a man’s relations with women are 
“ indisputably those which most reveal his character.” 
This is bad for Suetuey, if it is true. For it was not only 
the life of an ordinary woman that he ruined; he also 
embittered that of a very extraordinary, and in almost all 
ways very excellent, woman, the second Mrs. SHe.iey. 
Probably no married woman in the world is ready to go all 
lengths with Ourpa, who certainly would benefit SHELLEy’s 
cause very much by not adding to the chorus of “ chatter 
“about Harrier.” She had much better confine herself 
to the domestic habits of the little brown owl—the Aziola, 
as Mrs. SHELueEy (2) called it, though Ourpa never heard 
the Italians do so. Let it “hunt for crickets and moths 
water-beetles and mice,” and leave to Pro- 
fessor DowDEN. 


PROFIT-SHARING. 


HE long letter which “The London United Building 

“Trades Committee ” have sent to Messrs. Pero only 
proves once more that there are two sides to “ profit-shar- 
“ing.” ‘The one is the side of the employer and the work- 
man who wishes to make good terms for himself. The 
other is the side of the Union, which does not wish to lose 
its control over the men and the power to coerce the 
employer. Messrs. Mackre and Dew, supported by a long 
list of Committee-men, have stated the Unionist view. 
We need not waste words overthe manner in which they 
have done it. The mania for being smart, and for saying 
things sarcastic, is common enough in these days, and 
always has been with a certain class of Londoner. It is 
displayed with varying degree of grammatical accuracy, but 
the spirit is thesame. When the London United Building 
Trades Committee appeal to the workmen to hold back 
till Messrs. Pero Brothers “have shown that full con- 
“ fidence in their workmen which they evidently have in 
“their own self-assurance and importance,” they are 
equally silly and offensive. They are uttering easy japes 
which recoil on the maker. The self-assurance and import- 
ance are not all on one side by any means. But, after 
all, the bad manners of the Committee do not greatly 
signify. Neither is it of vital importance to know what 
formal right they may have to intervene in a question be- 
tween Messrs. Peto and their workmen. If they can per- 
suade the workmen to take their advice, they will have 
established their right by showing that they have the 
power. The essential thing to know is whether they will 
persuade the men to withhold their co-operation. 

We have not denied from the first that it was a very 
arguable proposition that perfect independence is better for 
the men than any system of profit-sharing. Beyond all 
doubt that system does increase the power of the employer, 
and is meant to do so. In the case of Messrs. Peto 
Brothers’ offer this increase is very evident. No man is to 
share in profits till he has earned 5/. of wages; he is to 
forfeit all claim by any act of misconduct, attempt to get up 
a strike or force up wages, and by any piece of scamp- 
ing in his work which may damage the reputation of 
the firm. This sounds perfectly fair; but then it is to 
be observed that Messrs. Pero Brothers will have absolute 
power to take men on and send them away as they please, and 
are to be the sole judges without appeal of what amounts to 
misconduct and scamping of work. Itis self-evident, there- 
fore, that the men who accept the arrangement will be 
greatly at the mercy of the honour and conscience of 
Messrs. Peto Brothers. We have no doubt that they are to 
be relied on with absolute confidence ; but a man is not less 
at the mercy of another because that other isan honourable 
man. Moreover, business is business, and the introduction 
of sentiment into it is foolish on either side, All con- 
tracts suppose a certain reciprocity, a certain equality on 
the part of both sides. If the employer insists on precise 


promises from the men, he has no solid ground for refusing 
to givesome guarantee beyond his own bare word. It is saidof 
some old yachtsman—we rather think it was Lord YaR- 
poroucH—that he paid his men double wages in order to 
have the right to flog them. The men may have thought 
the money worth the risk; but men who did not were 
entitled to their opinion, and in any case the noble yachts- 
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man signed articles, which constituted a binding obligation 
on himself as well as his crew. We cannot see that Messrs. 
Peto do propose to sign articles, or subject themselves to 
any penalty, in case they fail to keep their own word. 
Their word is as good as their bond, no doubt ; and, if they 
can persuade men to trust them, so much the better. 
Still, as we said before, business is business, and he 
who, when he offers a contract, demands guarantees 
from the other side—as he is entitled to do—has no 
shadow of an excuse for complaining if he is asked to 
bind himself. This, we take it, is the real meaning of 
the silly-looking sentence in the Committee’s letter to the 
effect that “ Messrs. Pero Brothers must have formed a 
“very low estimate indeed of the men whose hearty co- 
“operation for mutual advantage they invite when they 
“ consider that they would be likely to neglect their duties, 
“ misconduct themselves, or waste their time.” Messrs. 
Peto would answer, no doubt, that workmen are human, 
and produce a percentage of sinners; and that it is 
against them the firm wishes to be protected. To this, 
however, the rejoinder is obvious—namely, that employers 
also are human, and produce a percentage of swindlers, 
and that the workmen may insist on being protected 


against them. Of course, Messrs. Pero’s own workmen 


may accept their terms as they stand. If they do so, they 
will be perfectly within their right, and any attempt on 
the part of the London United Building Trades Committee 
to interfere will be entitled to no more sympathy than the 
similar effort of the General Labourers’ Union to coerce 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. But, after all, 
profit-sharing has been brought forward and recommended 
as something more than an isolated arrangement between 
employer and workmen here and there. It has been 
looked to to supply some means of avoiding strikes in 
future. The men are to surrender their right to extort 
higher wages by a strike in consideration of receiving a 
certain recognized and assured share in profits. We be- 
lieve the idea to be a very good one, and can quite 
understand that the complete working out of such a 
system would lead to much more healthy, more perma- 
nent, and more beneficial relations between employers and 
employed. But it can only do so if it is sincerely accepted 
by both parties. It cannot be accepted by the men as a 
body, though individuals may take it, until it can be made 
with obvious security to themselves. That it never can be, 
as long as the punctual fulfilment on the employer's side 
is purely a matter of his own good will, or can only be 
enforced by costly legal proceedings altogether beyond the 
resources of individual workmen. The present aim of those 
who wish to extend the system should be to discover some 
formula to which both sides can agree, and to arrange for 
setting up some tribunal to which both can refer in case of 
dispute. As long as the employer is to have the uncon- 
trolled right of deciding in matters to which he is himself 
an interested party, it is idle to expect that the workmen as 
a body, or the Unions which represent them, will accept 
the profit-sharing system. 


The successful resistance of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company which Mr. Liveszy has just detailed again is 
perhaps a little calculated to mislead employers. The 
Company used a profit-sharing scheme to break the power 
of a Union, and succeeded in doing so; but then it had 
been most wantonly attacked in a fashion of which it is 
clear many of the workmen did not approve, had shown 
itself very long-suffering, had made many concessions, and, 
finally, paid lavishly for the help it required during the 
strike. In future Mr. Livesey will be implicitly trusted 
by workmen ; but then he has proved his right to con- 
fidence. Others who have not given the same proofs 
have no right to ask for the trust. Mr. Livesry had 
not much to add to what he had already said about the 
history of the strike. What novelty there was in his 
Speech was mainly due to his lively account of the car- 
Triage and behaviour of the so-called mediators who 
figured in these disputes as the humble servants of the 
Strike leaders. Cardinal Mannina will probably assert 
that his recollection of what occurred does not agree 
with Mr. Livesry’s. He will, however, find some difli- 


culty in removing the impression produced by Mr. LivEsgy’s 
stories, which agree so remarkably with what was publicly 
seen of his Eminence’s conduct. The picture of Cardinal 
Manwinc first moving a resolution that some demands of 
the “coalies” should be considered by the Committee, and 
then promptly throwing all consideration overboard as un- 
necessary as soon as he found the men were obstinate to 


have their way, must be accurate. Neither do we feel any 
doubt as to the substantial accuracy of the account 
of the wigging the Cardinal “ shaking his finger” gave 
Mr. Livesry. “I have heard of you, sir, and now I 
“ have seen you; and I tell you that it is your obstinacy 
“ that is causing all this trouble.” This is just the style of 
the fussy cleric, Ultramontane, or ultra-Presbyterian, or 
Salvation Army, or—we are sorry to say it--Church of 
England, of the new style. It is the usual impudence of 
the priest or the woman who is underbred enough to trade 
on the immunity of gown or petticoat. The instant and 
dismal failure of the prophecy which the Cardinal was 
silly enough to indulge in ought to have destroyed his 
credit. Even he himself must by this time begin to doubt 
whether he carries public opinion in his pocket, and also 
whether his influence would not have profited in the long 
run if he had told a little truth, instead of persistently pro- 
phesying smooth things likely to please the mob he wished 
to propitiate for the time being. 


COAL IN KENT. 


HEN the experimental works connected with the proposed 
Channel Tunnel were arrested, the authorities of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company determined to continue the 
boring which had been commenced in the chalk at Dover, in the 
hope of reaching the Coal Measures. The problem, it was already 
known, was not likely to be solved until a depth of full a thou- 
sand feet had been attained, and the answer has been long in 
coming. Probably there would have been less delay if the 
work had been handed over tc experts, instead of being carried 
on by the Company’s ordinary staff. But at last it has succeeded. 
On February 15, so the official announcement runs, coal was 
reached in the Shakspeare boring at a depth of 1,180 feet below 
the surface. It came up mixed with clay, and reduced almost to 
powder by the boring-tool, but was good bituminous coal. This 
mixture continued for about three fect, and then a specimen of 
“clean coal” was obtained. The seam was struck after passing 
through “ twenty feet of clays, grits, and black shales belonging 
to the Coal Measures, which at this point lie close under the 
lias [perhaps this identification may be subject to future cor- 
rection], there being only a few intervening beds of sand, lime- 
stone, and black clays separating them.” 

A search for coal beneath the chalk of Kent might seem at first 
sight a very hopeless undertaking. Under the chalk, with its sub- 
jacent more sandy and clayey deposits, should come the Lower 
Cretaceous or Neocomian formation, and this in the western part 
of the county is not much less than two thousand feet in thickness. 
Then should follow the Jurassic series, for which perhaps nearly 
as much ought to be allowed ; after that the Trias, and possibly 
the Permian, before the Carboniferous beds could be reached. At 
the most moderate estimate not less than three thousand feet of 
strata, and very probably much more, would have to be pierced. 
This would be the case if the above-named groups of strata had 
been deposited, as is sometimes the case, in due succession, as at 
the bottom of a deep ocean. So it might be even in some parts 
of England ; but in the south-east it has been ascertained experi- 
mentally that there is a very imperfect representation of the above 
succession of beds. During the earlier half of the Secondary or 
Mesozoic period the site of England was not an open ocean, but a 
comparatively shallow sea, running up in gulfs into a continental 
land, and perhaps interrupted with islands. The general outline 
of the water at times not improbably bore some resemblance to 
that of the Baltic, except that on the south-east it had a 
more free communication with the ocean. But to the north of 
this opening was a considerable mass of land—now concealed 
beneath Kent—which extended northward, under the London 
district and the eastern part of the valley of the Thames, at least 
as far as Hertfordshire and Essex, and possibly to a much greater 
distance to the north. This land was known to be composed of 
ancient rocks, among which were representatives of the Carboni- 
ferous series ; indeed, so much had been already ascertained, that 
the probable depth of the boring had been estimated by those 
geologists who had paid special attention to this interesting ques- 
tion, and we are informed that Professor Prestwich, than whom there 
isno higher authority, had expressed his opinion, that the old land 
mass would probably be struck at a depth of 1,200 feet from the 
surface. This expectation, and the hope, more especially, of find- 
ing coal at a reasonable depth beneath Dover—for it must be 
remembered that the one does not necessarily involve the other— 
rested on a number of facts, most of which have been ascertained 
during the last half-century. Many of these were collected toge- 
ther and inductively treated by the late Mr. A. Godwin-Austen— 
“the physical geographer of bygone periods,” as he was feli- 
citously described by Murchison—in a paper “On the possible 
extension of the Coal Measures under the South-East of Eng- 
land,” which was read to the Geological Society of London in 
1856, and is still counted among the classics of that science. 
As is shown in the map which accompanies this memoir, an 
almost continuous zone of coal-bearing strata, flanking a mass 
of yet older rock, extends from Westphalia, on the eastern side 
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of the Rhine, through Belgium, into the north of France. Its 
outcrop in shape resembles a flattened crescent, with the western 
horn pointing rather to the north of W.N.W. It extends from 
the valley of the Roer to that of the Scheldt, near Valenciennes, 
a distance of 170 miles; and its existence has been proved be- 
neath the chalk to the west of that town for yet another 80 
miles. Over this area, which extends from the coast between 
Calais and Boulogne on the one side and the boundary of 
the visible Franco-Belgian coal-field on the other, numerous 
borings have been made. Many of these have been fruitless, having, 
indeed, reached rocks belonging to the Palzeozoic system, but not 
productive Coal Measures. Others, however, have been more for- 
tunate ; so that the existence of the latter rocks, even when Mr. 
Godwin-Austen wrote, might be regarded as proved “ along a 
line passing by Douay and Bethune and south of Lillers.” West 
of Valenciennes the Coal Measures do not again appear at the 
surface; but the traveller from Calais to Boulogne can see, on 
the east of the railway, the chimneys of the collieries of La 
Marquise, and passes by limestones, which differ much in aspect 
from chalk, or even oolite; for they sometimes represent the 
Lower Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone of England, and 
sometimes are Devonian in age. Examination of a map, which 
records not only this mass of Paleozoic rock, but also the posi- 
tion of the buried coal-field of Northern France, indicates that 
the former, in all probability, passes beneath the Channel and 
underlies the English coast between Dungeness and Folkestone, 
and that the latter should be found to extend beneath a zone to 
the north of this—z.e. in the direction of Dover. 

There is another reason for the hope that this zone of coal- 
bearing beds might lie within a moderate distance of the surface. 
On the southern slope of the mass of Palzeozoic rock already men- 
tioned, beneath the Cretaceous beds, the remaining members of 
the Mesozoic system are found to set in and thicken out south- 
wards, while in many places to the north these are only very 
imperfectly represented, and in not a few the Gault (the base of 
the Cretaceous series) rests directly on the buried Paleozoic 
land-surface without even the intervention of some Neocomian 
strata. Since the publication of Mr. Godwin-Austen’s memoir, 
several deep borings in search of water have been made in and to 
the north of the valley of the Thames. The results of these are 
summarized in an interesting paper contributed in 1886 by Mr. 
W. Whitaker to the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
From the outline map there given we see that, if we except the 
Netherfield boring near Battle, which produced negative results 
and merely aided in limiting the southerly extension of the old 
land-mass, these borings lie in a rudely rhomboidal figure, the 
angles of which are situated at Chatham, Richmond, Ware, 
and Harwich. At three of these, and at four other places, 
the Palwozoic rocks were reached, at depths varying from about 
750 feet at Ware to 1,240 feet at Richmond; at Chatham, after 
passing through some 40 feet of rock, representing the upper part 
of the Neocomian, the Oxford clay—a member of the Jurassic 
series, rather above the middle—was struck, at a depth of 943 
feet. In all the others everything was missing between the Gault 
and the Paleozoic rocks, except sometimes a mere streak repre- 
senting the Neocomian, and at Richmond and in Tottenham 
Court Road a bed of very moderate thickness—less than ninety 
feet—belonged to an horizon rather below that of the Oxford 
clay. The occurrence of the last deposit at Chatham suggested, 
indeed, the possibility of some interruption to the very consider- 
able mass of old land which had been indicated by these borings 
and others on the Belgian coast; but there was no reason to 
suppose that, even if it marked one point in the course of an 
ancient strait, this would pass beneath Dover. 

The scientific interest of this discovery is very great, but time 
alone can indicate its commercial importance. ‘To find coal is not 
enough; the practical question is whether it can be profitably 
worked. This cannot be answered offhand. The depth at which 
the coal-field must lie, though considerable, will be no very 
serious drawback, if the coal be good, plentiful, and conveniently 
disposed for working ; but the failure of any one of these three 
conditions may be fatal to the commercial success of any endea- 
vour to work the measures. It is by no means certain that the 
last condition will be fulfilled. Previous investigations have 
proved beyond question that this mass of Paleozoic rocks consists, 
not of horizontal or gently shelving strata, but of a series of folds, 
in which the beds are sometimes greatly crumpled, or even 
faulted. The crowns of these arches have been removed by 
denudation, and rocks older than the Carboniferous series have 
thus been exposed, so that the coal is likely to lie in trough-like 
folds. Hence, whatever may be its quantity or its quality, there 
may be, as in parts of the Franco-Belgian coal-field, serious 
difficulties in working it, owing to the complications introduced 
by subsequent earth-movements. It may then be a long time 
before the miners from Shakspeare’s cliff “ appear like mice,” and 
the white crags of Albion grow black with colliery smoke. 

The result cf this experiment will naturally awaken a new in- 
terest in Mr. Godwin-Austen’s suggestion that coal might occur 
in the Valley of the Thames. The information in our possession, 
much of which has been obtained since 1856, so far as it goes, 
points to the inference that the ancient land-mass, beneath the 
feet of Londoners, consists of rather older rocks. At Ware 
Upper Silurian was found; at Turnford, near Cheshunt, Upper 
Devonian; at Kentish Town and at Crossness, red rocks. These 
have been referred by some geologists to the Trias ; but in favour 


so it seems far more likely that the true position of these red 
sandstones is not far away from the base of the Carboniferous 
limestone. At Meux’s Brewery, in Tottenham Court Road, 
Upper Devonian has been pierced, and at Richmond the red rock 
again occurs. Thus it is highly probable that the axis of a 
trough lies between Cheshunt and Kentish Town, and that of an 
up-fold somewhere not very far away from the middle of London, 
say Charing Cross. From the latter it is almost certain that 
the coal-producing measures must have been removed by very 
ancient denudation—long before the age of the chalk; in the former, 
there seems hardly room enough for the inclusion of a coal-field 
wide enough to be of any real value. So, whatever may be the 
results of investigations, either on the Kentish coast or to the 
south of the Thames Valley, we do not anticipate that the fogs 
of London will be augmented by the smoke of collieries, or the 
stability of its buildings endangered by the settlements which 
are caused by the removal of coal. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
IV. 
An ExpLanation.—Tue Concierce Ricuarp, 


Std wee correspondents have written to us to ask for a 


definition of the position of the chief gaoler Richard and his’ 


wife, and one of these has curiously, but very naturally, con- 
founded the Conciergerie prison with the Palais de Justice, evi- 
dently being under the impression that the Concierge of the one 
institution did office for the other. As a matter of fact, the 
Palais de Justice and the Conciergerie were and are two distinct 
administrations. The one corresponds to our Law Courts, the 
other is simply a prison for offenders against public order. The 
Concierge of the Palais de Justice before the Revolution was an 
official of some importance, and generally known as the “ Bailli 
du Palais.” Before and after the Revolution he was a magistrate. 
It is to be questioned, however, whether he was selected from 
the honourable body of the Magistrature during the Reign of 
Terror; for in the Year Two of the Republic the proclamation of 
the Commune and the general upheaval in every department of 
the State had practically abolished for the time being the Magis- 
trature ; and here it may be opportune to point out that one of 
the chief objects of the Communists, even in our time, has ever 
been to lessen the power and, if possible, completely overthrow 
that conservative body. 

The concierge of the Conciergerie was a man of the people, 
who, in addition to his office of porter, combined the duties of 
head turnkey or chief gaoler. In a city like Paris, where the 
concierge plays so important a part in every house and public 
building, the prisons, as a matter of course, are supplied with a 
representative of this class of functionary. At the Conciergerie 
the Citoyen Richard and his wife filled this office from 1790 to 
1796, and have left a very honourable record of themselves. 
Beugnot, Beaulieu, Riouffe, and other victims of the Reign of 
Terror, who have written memoirs of their detention in the 
various prisons of Paris, describe the Richards almost in terms of 
affection. Richard was a tall, burly-looking man, of vulgar 
manners, and cursed with a violent temper, which he sometimes 
exercised very unjustly on his unfortunate prisoners. But he 
was not devoid of a sense of justice and humanity, and contrasted 
most favourably with the monsters who at this epoch filled 
similar positions in the other prisons of Paris. “Once the pri- 
soner,” says an anonymous author in ZL’ Almanac des Prisons, 
“had passed the turnstile of the Conciergerie, and bent himself 
nearly double to get through the narrow door which led him into 
the presence of the Citoyen Richard, he found himself, so to 
speak, confronted by that Jupiter Tonans of prison life. His 
well-being during his incarceration rested entirely in the 
hands of this personage, who usually occupied an enormous 
armchair at the ieft-hand side of a very small table. During the 
Reign of Terror, Richard and his sub-gaolers were omnipotent, 
and relatives and friends had to pay them the most assiduous 
court if they wished to communicate with the prisoners—to 
make Richard salaams almost to the ground, and even to 
present him with gifts wherewith to propitiate and obtain his 
favour.” 

Fortunately Richard was entirely under the dominion of his 
wife—a very remarkable woman, who, it seems, hailed from the 
Southern provinces, possibly from Arles. She is described a8 
having been at one time possessed of considerable beauty. Her 
firmness of character, her activity and kindness, and her extra- 
ordinary tact proved inestimable blessings to the unhappy 
wretches who were confided to her and her husband's care. 50 
long as the history of Marie Antoinette is remembered, the name 
of Mme. Richard ‘will be honourably associated with that of the 
Queen, towards whom she acted the part of an angel of mercy. 
It was Mme. Richard who got her back her knitting needles, who 
darned her sheets and mended her tattered garments, W20 
obtained for her pure water, fruit, and flowers, and this at the 
risk of her life ; for the discovery that the least attention was being 
paid to the unfortunate Princess would inevitably have led to 
Mme. Richard being sent to the guillotine, and to a subsequently 
worse treatment of her illustrious prisoner. But she somehow 
or other managed to avoid even suspicion, and there is not one 0 


of this identification there is little evidence and against it much, | the prisoners who has left a record of his stay in the dungeons 
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the Conciergerie who has not a kind word to say of this excel- 
lentfwoman. Nougar informs us in a note to the work above 
quoted—L’ Almanae des Prisons— that in 1796 the Citoyenne 
Richard, so generally esteemed by all the captives of the Con- 
ciergerie, was assassinated by a prisoner who suddenly went mad, 
and who, whilst she was giving him a cup of broth, seized 


a knife, and stabbed her in the throat. It is not known 
what became of the Citoyen Richard, but most probably 
he disappeared after the death of his wife, and died in 
obscurity. History has recorded, however, the name of Mme. 
Lebas, a friend of Mme. Richard, and a print-dealer in the 
Marché Neuf. This good woman secretly brought Mme. Richard 
every morning fruit and pure water for the Queen. Marie 
Antoinette sent her a lock of her prematurely bleached hair, the 
only return she could make her for her delicate attentions to her. 
Mme. Lebas’s fate was more happy than that of Mme. Richard. 
Eight days after the death of the Queen she was seized and 
thrown into prison, and would certainly have perished had it 
not been for La Bussiére, one of the obscure but important 
personages of the Revolution, who contrived to save a great 
number of people from the scaffold. After the Restoration Mme. 
Lebas was presented to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, and received 
from her a small pension. 


HUNTERS’ DAMS. 


TPIS is essentially an age of stud-books and herd-books. 

Almost every bird and beast, in many establishments, has a 
pedigree, and sometimes the master is almost the only animal 
on the premises without one. Our cocks and hens are of “ prize 
strains” ; our shorthorns, longhorns, Jerseys, and other breeds of 
cattle are registered at the bovine equivalent of the Heralds’ 
Office, and our dogs, from the St. Bernard, with his pedigree 
tracing back through several centuries, to the “little Skye terrier 
full of tricks,” are scrupulously entered in the Kennel Club Stud- 
Book. As to our horses, there is, of course, and long has been, 
the Stud-Book for thoroughbred horses; but, besides this, there 
are now other stud-books for Shirehorses, Clydesdales, Clevelands, 
and Suffolks, and it is said that one will shortly be prepared for 
Shetland ponies. This being the case, it may appear anomalous 
at first sight that, while the horses in our ploughs and our coal- 
carts may be entered in stud-books, and the Shetland pony 
on which our little boy is riding soon will be, our ieanhunionk 
guinea weight-carrying hunter (if we possess one) is not registered 
in any book whatever. Yet a hunters’ stud-book would be an 
impossibility, for the simple reason that there is no such thing 
as a breed of hunters. Most hunters are cross-bred horses, by 
thoroughbreds from mares of some other breeds, or more often cross- 
breds. Nor can it be said thateven as a “manufactured ” horse there 
‘is any special type of hunter to the exclusion of all others. Men who 
hunt are of such different heights, widths, and weights, and have 
such a variety of nerves and tastes, that hunters of all sorts and 
kinds have to be provided for them, and there is scarcely anything 
of which the old adage “ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” is more true than the hunter. Indeed, there are few 
collections of horses that are more unlike one another, more un- 
even in size and shape, or more unequal in value, than an 
average field of hunters in a provincial country. It is remarkable 
that, although his hunters are probably about the most valuable 
animals he possesses, a man rarely knows anything about their 
dams, while he will be most particular as to the breeding of his 
cart-horses, his shorthorns, his pointers, and his pigs. When a 
valuable stud of horses goes up to Tattersall’s, the names of their 
sires are very commonly given; but, as a rule, nothing is said 
about their dams, in whom neither seller nor purchaser seems to take 
the slightest interest. Yet the question of their maternal breeding 
¢annot be otherwise than a matter of great importance. When 
a horse that is by a thoroughbred (as all hunters should be, and 
nearly all are), from a very underbred mare, has himself the 
appearance of a clean thoroughbred, there is cause for suspicion, 
because the characteristics of his dam which are entirely want- 
ing in his make and shape are pretty certain to exist within him 
m some other form, and it is far from improbable that this may 
be in want of courage or stamina. Of such a kind are the good- 
looking hunters that will not face water, that do not rise at 
timber, or come to a standstill in a ploughed field when hounds 
have been running fast for twenty minutes. Much less attrac- 
tive to the eye is the strong, big-boned horse that has some 
vulgar-looking hairs about his fetlocks, a plain head, and a 
curly, skimpy, ugly tail, but grand shoulders, loins, and quarters, 
and limbs like iron. Yet, in spite of his having something of his 
dam's coarseness in his appearance, this horse may combine his 
sires pluck and dash with much of the bone and power of his 
Plebeian mother, while to carry a great heavy fellow to hounds 
may be mere child’s play to him. 

Ve fear it must be admitted that many of the best weight- 
carrying hunters have been flukes, so far as their breeding was 
concerned. With the most ample means and the largest of stud- 
farms it would be a matter of exceeding difficulty to breed a good 
Proportion of weight-carrying hunters, with quality, up to 16 stone. 

e chances of getting a smooth-actioned hunter with any speed, 
crossing a thoroughbred stallion with a Shire or a Clydesdale 
mare, are almost infinitesimal, although they certainly exist. If, 


on the contrary, a lighter mare is used, the produce will probably 
not be up to more than 13 or 14 stone. These weights may sound 
heavy enough; but it should be remembered that most men ride 
quite a stone and a half above their walking weight, and that the 
margin between the walking and the riding weight increases in 
proportion ; that is to say, the heavier the man, the stronger and 
the heavier should be the saddle in which he rides, and the greater 
will be the extra weight of his hunting clothes over his ordinary 
clothes. Few men who walk 14 stone can ride much under 16. 

The mares for breeding hunters which win prizes at our agri- 
cultural shows are generally themselves too like what we want 
to succeed in producing from them by thoroughbreds. If hunters 
were a distinct breed, and a model hunter-stallion were put to a 
model hunter-mare, these prize mares would be all that could be 
desired ; but this method of breeding hunters is never, or scarcely 
ever, followed. Most prize mares appear to be, at least, three- 
quarters bred, and consequently their produce by a thoroughbred 
horse will be seven-eighths bred. An admirable hunter he may 
make; but he is very unlikely to be a weight-carrier. There 
is great difference of opinion as to the advantages of breeding 
hunters from Cleveland-bay mares. In the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of thirty years ago it is said :—“ For hunters 
the worst cross is that with the soft and specious Cleveland bay. 
Even Ireland is now debased and half-ruined by this flat-catch- 
ing strain.” On the other hand, a writer in the same journal last 
year says that “it isa fact—-sometimes unknown to the owners— 
that a certain number of the best hunters have Clevelands for 
their dams.” A writer in the Dublin Union, in 1887, expresses 
his opinion that the deterioration in Irish hunters is owing to 
the importation of Clydesdale blood. Here, again, opinions will 
differ, 

A mare bred by a cross of a pony and a cart-horse will sometimes 
prove an excellent hunter's dam, provided she is big enough ; but 
even then there is, of course, some danger of her foal being below 
the proper standard, as it may inherit much of the diminutive 
stature of its pony grandparent. In several counties on the 
Welsh borders there are many active mares with more or 
less of this pony end cart-horse cross, and it is from these 
mares that the farmers of those districts chiefly breed, or 
attempt to breed, hunters and carriage-horses. Very good 
hunters ere sometimes the result, but the majority are only from 
fifteen hands to fifteen one in height, and are merely fit to carry 
boys or women. In proportion to their size there are no hunters 
that jump so well as ponies, which are very rarely by thorough- 
bred horses, and the introduction of their “jumping blood” and 
general activity on the dam’s side is most valuable if it can be 
obtained without loss of height and length. Of all hunters that 
are not thoroughbred, we should prefer a clever jumping pony, 
provided he were not lowerthan fourteen three, and that he were upto 
our weight. When we see the creditable places that boys home 
for the holidays and light ladies can hold in a run on ponies of 
fourteen hands or even less, we are inclined to ask ourselves 
whether, if such clever little hunters can be kept as a distinct 
breed, a special breed of hunters a hand and a half or two hands 
higher might not be maintained. Experience, however, seems 
to answer in the negative. 

It may appear a paradox to say that, if we wanted to buy 
young horses to make hunters, the very last place we should 
seek them in would be gentlemen’s paddocks containing the 
produce of their old hunters put to the stud. “ Having a foal” 
from an old favourite is, in the larger proportion of instances, 
a disappointing and an expensive proceeding. On Darwinian 
principles the cleverest hunters ought to be those descended from 
a long line of trained jumpers. As a matter of fact, some of the 
best are from sires and dams that have never been over a fence, 
the former having been turned out of training-stables for 
being too slow, and the latter having spent their working-days 
in a carriage, a spring-van, or a farmer's market-cart. Breeding 
light-weight hunters from old hunting mares is comparatively 
simple work if the breeder is content that their produce should 
have much less bone than they have themselves, and if he is 
prepared to tolerate a certain amount of legginess. Even as 
light-weight hunters, many of his foals thus bred will turn out 
inferior to their dams; and he will not uncommonly find him- 
self beaten in the production of an eleven- or twelve-stone 
hunter by a cast off from a racing-stable, or by the produce of a 
light-harness mare, mated with a thoroughbred horse. With a 
singular perversity, hunting mares nearly but not quite thorough- 
bred, when put to thoroughbred horses, often throw foals lighter 
below the knee than thoroughbreds themselves; and in other 
instances, if their stock have shank-bones as strong as their pure- 
bred rivals, they have heavier bodies to be carried upon them. 

For our own riding in the hunting-field, we would never buy a 
hunter that was not by a thoroughbred horse; yet, perhaps, of 
all others, we would select, as a mare to breed from, a clever 
fencer with plenty of bone, size, and activity, by a well-bred 
hackney or Norfolk trotter out of a cart-mare, that we had seen 
carrying a farmer well through a long hunting run. In a very 
quick thing, such a mare would be outpaced, and altogether out 
of her element. We would make it a condition that she was 
thoroughly clever, and fenced in good style. If she were one 
of those coarse-bred mares that jump as if they were never 
coming down again, land on all fours at once with a great 
“ flop,” and are a long time in getting into their strides again, 
we would have nothing to say to her. On the whole, if we 
wanted to stock a large stud-farm with mares for breeding 
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weight-carrying hunters, we would as soon have the choice of 
the mares in London spring-vans as that of any other special class 
of horses. 

One axiom may safely be laid down both for breeders of huaters 
and judges of hunters’ dams, and that is, that a mare intended for 
this purpose ought to be more strongly made than the stock it is 
wished that she would produce. Jn short, she should not be the 
exact model of the hunter desired. You cannot reproduce 
emerald green by mixing that colour with either blue or yellow, 
and, on the same principle, if you put your model hunting- 
mare to a thorcughbred-horse, the result will in some respects 
be difierent from each of them. Another most important point 
is, that a hunter’s dam should be sound. It is all very well 
to talk about the unsound horses that are turned out of 
racing-stables and made into hunters’ sires; but we doubt 
whether the too common unsoundness to be found in hunters 
is not as much owing to the custom of breeding from mares 
when they become too unsound for work. For instance, a rich 
squire gives a couple of hundred guineas for a hunter. She falls 
hopelessly lame. “It would be a thousand pities,” says he, 
“that such a grand mare should not be bred from,” so he makes 
a present of her to a farmer. In many cases this is a fatal 
mistake, although much depends upon the origin of her lameness. 
It is easier, however, to say what sorts of mares ought not to be 
bred from than to describe those which are best suited for the 
purpose, and it is surprising that, with all our love of hunting, we 
Englishmen should know so little about the principles of breeding 
that cross-bred animal, a good hunter—a horse that we suspect is 
in a large number of instances the result rather of luck than of 
cunning. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S ROSALIND. 


=. LANGTRY has not mistaken her vocation. She has 
AYE become an actress, and now displays an artistic ability of 
which there was little sign in her earlier efforts. The lady was 
more sensible than her early eulogists, who would have proved her 
worst enemies had she been weak or vain enough to believe what 
they said of her; but she had the wit to discriminate between 
flattery and criticism, she has laboured hard at her chosen pro- 
fession, and must now be acknowledged to have won a place in 
the first rank of her contemporaries. ‘To say this is not to assert 
that her Rosalind is a perfect realization of the character, or 
even to imply that it is faultless—for a performance may be free 
from fault und at the same time need not necessarily possess the 
attributes of perfection—but it is the study of an exceptionally 
gifted actress who has the intelligence fully to comprehend her 
author and the resource to carry out her conception with a great 
deal of effectiveness. The new Rosalind commands close attention 
for the reason that the spectator is unwilling to miss any of the 
skilful little touches which illuminate her reading and rendering. 
As regards her broad apprehension of the character, this is a Rosa- 
lind who is very much in love, who is frankly attracted to Orlando 
when first they meet. We know that her heart was ready for a 
tenant. “ What think you of falling in love?” she has said to 
Celia before the younger son of Sir Rowland de Bois appears, and 
though the question is playfully put, it indicates the drift of the 
girl’s thoughts. Throughout the entire study nothing is more 
charming than the underlying indications of sincerity which are 
to be traced in the scenes with Orlando in the forest. ‘The dreamy 
abstraction to which for a moment she surrenders herself while 
Celia is pretending to perform the marriage ceremony is a delight- 
fully poetical touch. Her thoughts have carried her away, it is 
with an effort that she resumes the tone of banter; and it is 
worth note that Rosalind’s words are here wilder than elsewhere 
—she speaks at random about the Barbary cock pigeon, the parrot, 
and the rest of the similes—for she must say something, and 
has not quite regained possession of her wits after that entrancing 
dream of what might be, if pretence were reality—of what, in- 
deed, yet may be. If Mrs. Langtry’s whole representation were 
at the level of this it would be superlatively good ; in certain 
places there is less poetry and imagination, and one feels that 
the gesture might be more varied and apt, the humour some- 
what richer. On the early nights of so important an under- 
taking, and this, moreover, on the part of an actress just re- 
covering from a severe attack of indisposition, in a new theatre, 
and with a new company in addition, it would be unreasonable 
to expect the finish which may be anticipated when Mrs. Langtry 
is more mistress of her powers, and when a few representations 
have made her and her associates familiar with each other and 
their surroundings. 

It must not be said that the new lessee of the St. James’s 
Theatre has secured a company the members of which are re- 
markable for their capacity as interpreters of Shakspeare ; in fact, 
with the one exception of the Audrey, frankness forces the con- 
fession that none of the cast is quite adequate to the task assigned. 
In some cases the players pass muster; but they rarely do more. 


Mr. Laurence Cautley, for example, has acquired the traditions of 


the stage Orlando. He knows how the words are usually spoken, 
has learnt the ‘ business” of the part, and goes through the scenes 
not discreditably, except that a primary duty which he has neg- 
lected should have been to learn the actual text. Superficially it 
is all very fair; but we look in vain for the higher qualities of the 
Shakspearian actor--a phrase by which we do not mean to imply 


that Shakspeare requires peculiar treatment: we use the term as 
signifying an actor able to embody the highest of poetical creations, 
The average player does much injury to the cause of Shakspeare 
in the estimation of the average playgoer, who might be educated 
to better things. Ifa work is badly acted, this average playgoer 
has the wit to perceive that it is so, and to realize that he has not 
really seen the piece ; but if it is presented in a manner which 
appears to him free from blame, he concludes that Shahspeare on 
the stage is deficient in interest, that the plays should be read not 
seen—though it is to be feared that he rarely, if ever, reads them, 
They are dull because the letter of Shakspeare is there without 
the spirit; the delicacies are blunted, the force is enfeebled, the 
grace is not obvious, the wit lacks point, and the humour rich- 
ness. We have seen many Touchstones of late years, but not one 
that has really satisfied us. Mr. Charles Sugden is the latest 
addition to the list, and he wasa great deal nearer the mark than 
any of his previous performances—few of which have been in 
classical comedy—led us to hope. Touchstone means more than 
Mr. Sugden seems aware of, but his timid handling of the part is 
in the right vein so far as it goes. Ile is best in the scenes with 
Audrey, the meaning of which cannot well be missed, though we 
did not have the quaint humour of the reflection, “ A man may, 
if he were of a fearful heart, stagger in this attempt.” As a 
rule, Audreys fall into the mistake of making themselves too 
uncomely and uncouth, and this Miss Marion Lea avoids. She is 
ignorant—a child of nature; but, though she gets speedily lost in 
the simplest maze of argument, and has, indeed, a very faint 
knowledge of words, there is no reason to suppose her wrong 
when she declares, “I am not a slut.” There may be the 
makings of an actor in Mr. Arthur Bouchier, who essays the part 
of Jaques. Of the others who people the stage, it does not occur 
to us that there is anything special to be said. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP AND SONS, LIMITED. 


T the meeting of the shareholders of Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 
Limited, on Friday of last week, it was unanimously r- 
solved to appoint a Committee of investigation with full powers, 
The meeting, at the suggestion of the chairman, Lord Hindlip, 
adjourned for a fortnight, so as to have time to make a careful 
selection of the members. The decision was a very proper one. 
The shareholders are entitled to know the causes of the falling off 
in their business, and the prospects for the future, while the 
vendors and directors could not remain under the imputations 
that have been made against them for 2 moment longer than was 
necessary. Into the personal charges brought it will be well not 
to inquire until the Committee has reported, so that its members 
may be able to carry out their investigations without undue 
influence from any quarter. But certain statements made by the 
chairman at the meeting may usefully be discussed. It will be 
in the recollection of our readers that Messrs. Allsopp’s business 
was sold, early in 1887, to a limited liability Company for 
3,300,000/., Messrs. Allsopp being the vendors, and the London 
and Westminster Bank bringing out the Company. ‘The capital 
was divided into three equal parts of 1,100,000/. each; deben- 
tures bearing 4} per cent. interest, preference cumulative shares 
entitled to 6 per cent. interest, and ordinary shares taking all the 
remaining profits. The accountants employed were Messrs. Quilter, 
Ball, & Co., and they stated in the prospectus that there was 
reasonable ground for expecting that, after paying the debenture 
interest and the preference dividend, the Company would be able 
to earn enough to pay 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares. For 
the first half-year of its working 8 per cent. was in fact paid, but 
at that time only part of the capital was called up. During the 
following year the dividend was but 6 per cent., in the next year 
it was but 5 per cent., and for the first half of the current year 
an interim dividend of no more than 34 per cent. has been 
declared. As a consequence the ordinary stock, which at one 
time was run up to 180, has now fallen to about 70. ‘That this 
should create much disappointment was natural, nor need we be 
surprised that many reckless charges have been made. Under 
the circumstances, Lord Hindlip was well advised to call the 
shareholders together at the earliest possible moment to offer 
explanations, and to agree in his own name and that of the 
Board to the appointment of a Committee of investigation. At 
the meeting he stated that when the Company was formed it had 
no “ tied” public-houses—public-houses, that is, owned by or 
mortgaged to the Company, and bound therefore to sell its beer— 
and that so keen since then has been the competition betweem 
brewers that the free houses, which were formerly their 
customers, have in large numbers been bought up by other Com- 
panies. This, he said, was the chief cause of the falling 
off in the business. And when asked why the Company had 
not secured “ tied” houses, he announced that it had not the 
means of buying them. But surely this is a very insufficient 
answer. The Company ought to have been provided with * 
working capital. We are quite aware that there are instances 
in which no working capital has been provided, and yet the Com- 
panies have prospered ; but that was owing to exceptional cr 
cumstances, and does not in the least justify the formation 0 
Company without providing it with the means of making ® large 
expenditure if such should be found to be expedient. It oad 
urged by some of the shareholders present that the loss of custo 
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was due not altogether to the fact that the Company had no 
é tied” houses, but to a large extent, at all events, was the result 
of the mode of allotment adopted. It appears to be admitted 
that very few allotments were made to members of the trade, 
and that the trade in consequence was greatly dissatisfied and 
transferred custom from Messrs. Allsopp & Sons to other 
breweries. It has been pleaded that the Directors did not make 
the allotments, but were practically in the hands of the London 
and Westminster Bank. If that be so, the Directors appear to 
have committed a very grave mistake. As men of business they 
ought to have known that the plan of allotment adopted would 
have a considerable influence upon their future business, and, as 
they were entrusted with the management of the business, it 
was their clear duty to see that the allotments were made in the 
way that would most benefit the Company in the future. The 
interest of the London and Westminster Bank was different. 
Having undertaken to issue the Company, it was specially inte- 
rested in making the issue highly successful. When that had 
been accomplished its connexion with it practically ceased. 

However, Lord Hindlip urges that measures have been taken 
to remedy as far as possible the original mistake committed. He 
and some members of his family have sold a portion of their 
debenture and preference stocks, in order to buy “ tied” houses 
for the benefit of the Company. Whether that will prove as 
beneficial as Lord Hindlip expects remains to be seen. He tells 
us himself that not only old Companies, but the numerous new 
ones lately started, have been eagerly competing with one 
another for the possession of “tied” houses. Public-house pro- 
perty, in consequence, has risen in value very greatly; and we 
venture to doubt, therefore, whether the expenditure incurred in 
its purchase will prove to be as remunerative as the buyers anti- 
cipated. The present good trade will not last for ever. The 
temperance movement seems to be spreading; and there is the 
very serious question, from the brewers’ point of view, of the 

licensing problem. What would happen to the Company if a 
large number of the “ tied ” houses were to be refused licences? 
The truth appears to be that the capital of Samuel Allsopp & 
Sons is far too large for the earning powers of the Company. 
Putting aside the reckless charges and insinuations that have 
been made against the vendors, there is the incontestable fact 
that the business of the Company has been falling off for three 
years in succession. Whether, as is frequently alleged, it was 
falling off previously we do not care to inquire, as that is one of 
the points to be referred to the Committee of Investigation. But, 
even if it turned out that Messrs. Allsopp were over-sanguine, we 
should not be very much surprised, though we may be called 
cynical in saying so. The extraordinary success of the Guinness 
Conversion had turned the heads of brewers and the public alike, 
and it would not be wonderful if Messrs. Allsopp at the moment 
set a higher value upon their property than the facts justify, or 
than, indeed, they would have ventured to have put upon it 
twelve months earlier. Nor would it be strange if the London 
and Westminster Bank and the accountants thought themselves 
justified in doing so. It is replied that the high character and 
position of all the parties ought to have been a guarantee of the 
trustworthiness of every statement made by them in the pro- 
spectus. That is a very telling thing to say at a public meeting, 
no doubt ; but it does not really justify a careful investor if he 
did not take the trouble to find out for himself whether the pro- 
perty was worth what was asked for it. We hold in this journal 
abrief neither for the one side nor the other in the bitter con- 
troversy that is going on. We are interested in the matter, in- 
eed, only so far as it bears upon the general investment business 
of the country; but, as it affords a lesson which, we venture to 
think, is too often lost sight of by investors, we use it to urge 
home one or two very salutary truths. The fact that Messrs. 
Allsopp, the London and Westminster Bank, and the accountants 
employed all stood so high in the estimation of investors, and yet 
have proved to be so lamentably mistaken, shows how necessary 
it is for investors to make inquiries for themselves, and not to 

ce anything upon trust. Now we submit that, whether the 

Prospectus did or did not give all material facts, it supplied 
‘nough to make a careful investor pause. The vendors, as already 
stated, sold their business for 3,300,000/.; but they guaranteed 
the value on paper at only 1,850,000/. There is a difference 

een those two sums of 1,450,000/., which, we presume, repre- 
sents good-will. If bona fide investors had taken the trouble to 
study the prospectus, had realized that the vendors themselves 

Would not guarantee the actual property handed over to them 
Worth more than 1,850,000/., and that they asked for good-will 
alone nearly I$ millions more, or something little short of 80 per 

tent. over the guaranteed value of the property, would they have 

80 eager to subscribe for shares, and after allotment would 
they have so scrambled for the shares as to drive them to 80 per 

Cent. premium? But if they did not, in fact, take the trouble to 

study the prospectus, are they not themselves, to a considerable 

*xtent, at all events, responsible for what has happened ? 

Lord Hindlip attributes the falling-off to two other causes. 
first is, that the English barley crop of 1888 was not satis- 

7 alan”? and foreign barley had largely to be used ; that one parti- 
unfitn purchase proved to be unfit for brewing, and that its 
Xo less was not discovered in the early stages of manufacture. 
oW it is, of course, to be expected that mistakes will be com- 
mitted in every large business, but that a mistake of this kind— 

ave enough materially to affect the dividend of a year—could have 


proper choice of agents or in adequate supervision and control. The 
second cause assigned by Lord Hindlip is the increased beer-duty. 
But the increased beer-duty has to be borne by every brewery 
in the country, as well as by Allsopp’s, and when we are told 
that it has diminished the dividend by $ per cent., what it 
really comes to is, that the falling-off in the business has not 
yet come to an end. There has not been a recovery sufli- 
cient to counterbalance the slight increase in the beer-duty 
that has taken place. We come back, then, to what we have 
already said, that the Company is over-capitalized. It is not 
able to earn the anticipated dividends on so large an amount 
of money. The conversion of so many private breweries into 
limited liability Companies has stimulated immensely the compe- 
tition between breweries. In nearly every case the capitals fixed 
upon have been very large, and the promised dividends could be 
earned only if the production was considerably increased. Every 
effort, therefore, has been made by every new Company to 
augment as much as possible the out-turns. And for the sake of 
securing a market the Companies have competed keenly with one 
another also in buying or lending upon public-houses. But the 
consumption has not increased as rapidly as the production. 
During the past two or three years trade has been improving, and 
the working classes, therefore, have had more money to spend 
upon beer than for many years previously; but even with im- 
proving trade the consumption has not increased sufliciently to 
enable the Companies to earn the dividends everywhere looked 
for. What will happen when trade begins to fall off the future 
alone can decide. 


CARL BLOCH. 


HE most eminent of contemporary Danish painters, and one 

of the finest artists that Scandinavia has ever produced, 
passed away aftera long and hopeless illness in his house at Copen- 
hagen last Saturday night. Professor Carl Heinrich Bloch—for 
he persisted in spelling his Christian names after this German 
fashion—was born on the 23rd May, 1834. He was intended for 
the navy, but from a little child his plastic power was so remark- 
able, and his vocation so evident, that they carried all before 
them. At fifteen he entered the Danish Royal Academy of Arts, 
and secured in succession each of the medals and scholarships 
that lay open to him ; but he withdrew from the Academy with- 
out competing for the gold medal, and caused a certain disap- 
pointment to those who had watched his career. At twenty-five 
Bloch had as yet displayed none of the final characteristics of his 
art ; his ambition had not led him further than portraiture and 
the mild species of innocent genre which was popular at that time 
in Denmark, the sort of humorous work of which Webster was 
our leading British example. But in 1859 he received the travel- 
ling scholarship of the Academy, and proceeded to Rome, where, 
in the Southern light, and with traditions all around him which 
were far more inspiring than those of Scandinavia, he rapidly 
increased in force of modelling and warmth of colour. He be- 
came, still in the class of genre, a master of narrative in painting ; 
he learned to surpass all his competitors in the directness and 
simplicity of his humorous compositions. “The Roman Barber” 
isa picture of this period which stands out among his early 
works pre-eminent in the charm of brilliant colour and good 
tone. 
In 1863, however, Carl Bloch first took his place, and at one 
bound, among the great artists of Europe. His “ Samson and 
the Philistines” was a vast canvas, with its central figure superbly 
drawn and executed. The noise which this great picture made 
still reverberates in the form of countless reproductions of it in 
cheap engravings circulated through Germany and the north of 
Europe. Since then we have seen more skilfully finished colossal 
compositions of the same kind in the Salon, but at that date 
Bloch’s picture was not a little of a novelty. It may be studied 
to-day in the Royal Danish Gallery, where its flesh-tints have 
either faded or were a little leathery in colour from the 
beginning. In 1864 he enjoyed another great success with his 
“ Jairus’s Daughter,” and in 1865 with an enormous “ Pro- 
metheus,” painted for the King of Greece, and now the most 
prominent adornment of the Palace at Athens. He con- 
tinued to paint compositions on this heroic scale, and to 
secure for the gigantic figures of his canvases great dramatic 
qualities of passion, dignity, and rhythmic movement. He 
painted historical pictures from the chronicles of Denmark, 
“ Niels Ebbesen and Count Geert,” which now hangs in Count 
Moltke’s castle at Glorup; “Christian II. in Prison,” in the 
Royal Gallery ; “ Hans Tavsen protecting Bishop Rénnov against 


the rage of the populace,” which occupies a whole wall in the 
Senate Room of the University of Copenhagen. 
returned to Scripture history with a colossal “ Samson and 
Delilah.” These works, which every visitor to Denmark inspects, 
represent one broad phase of Bloch’s genius, but not its only de- 
velopment. 
in the country; the chapel of the Royal Church at Frederiksborg 
is richly decorated with religious paintings which show that 
Bloch could breathe through silver as well as blow through brass. 
He never entirely ceased to cultivate his remarkable natural gift 
for genre, and whatever he touched was treated with the vigour 
and brilliance which belonged to his great artistic vitality. 


In 1874 he 


His portraits are scattered through the best houses 
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Place, seems to prove mismanagement somewhere, either in 
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decline, and it cannot be said that since 1880 he has added any- 
thing to his reputation. In 1871 Bloch received the titular 
honour of being called a Professor ; in 1883 he was made Keeper 
of the Modelling School in the Danish Academy. His death 
does not remove an artist who was still at the height of his 
powers, but it reminds Denmark of one of the brightest names 
which have adorned her artistic annals. 


A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


R. SYDNEY GRUNDY’S comedy, A Pair of Spectacles, is 
distinctly above the average of modern plays, and probably 
still further, therefore, above the average of former productions. 
The name is the worst part of the piece, for the significance of it 
is not sufficiently obvious. It is true that the phenomenally 
simple and kindly Benjamin Goldfinch, one of the two strongly 
contrasted brothers who are the chief characters in the piece, 
borrows a pair of veritable spectacles from the harsh and all 
suspicious Gregory, and, having gazed through these aids to vision, 
adopts furthermore Gregory’s views of life in an emphasized form ; 
but this incidental episode is of too slight and casual a nature to 
justify the name, and we reject the idea that the spectacles in 
question are the brothers themselves. It must be a bad title that 
sets one wondering as to its applicability, the more so when the 
wonder is not satisfied; but the name is almost the only weak 
feature of the work, apart from the fact that the outlines of the 
chief characters are somewhat too strongly marked to make an abso- 
lutely artistic picture. That this error is easier noted than avoided 
must, nevertheless, be very freely admitted. The dramatist has to 
impress upon his audience with all possible haste and directness 
what his characters are, their strong points and idiosyncrasies, 
and he is between the two difficulties of dashing on his colours 
too thickly and deeply on the one hand, or on the other of 
working with a delicacy and absence of direct tone which makes 
it necessary to look long and attentively before quite grasping 
what he means. More than this may be said—what seems to one 
spectator a little hard or crude will seem to nine others only 
well drawn and distinct ; and, though we can quite understand 
that Mr. Grundy might prefer to please the one, there are the 
nine to be attracted to the theatre. It might be complaimed 
with justice that both Benjamin Goldfinch and his brother 
Gregory from Sheffield are deficient in common sense. ‘The 
former is so preposterously simple that he believes in and 
is touched by the clumsiest and most conventional of begging- 
letters, and we cannot but feel how impossible it would have 
been for him to have retained his fortune if he were to this 
extent credulous and ready to be gulled. Gregory flies to 
the other extreme, and shows, for instance, a lack of ordinary 
common sense in supposing that his son could be called to 
the Bar and live meantime without running into debt if denied 
an income. So, too, in at any rate one of the minor cha- 
racters. Bartholomew, the bootmaker, is presented to us as a 
hypocrite, who whines about his honesty and the impossibility of 
paying his rent, when all the time he is well off, and he is not in 
the least the sort of man to come forward with arrears and press 
them on his landlord, Benjamin Goldfinch, after—with impossible 
rapidity—a rumour has gained currency to the effect that this 
most amiable of men is ruined. 

By looking closely, in pursuance of the critic’s craft, we might 
find other little weak places in the structure of Mr. Grundy’s 
work; but let us rather most freely and cordially say that the 
piece is a very good one, interesting, amusing, not without a 
slight touch of occasional pathos, subdued, but perceptible enough 
to give the value of variety and contrast to a play that is wittily 
written and admirably acted. In thinking it all over at the end 
of the performance we do not feel sure that there is an adequate 
motive for the change of character on the part of Benjamin from 
the extreme of trustfulness to the extreme of suspicion; but in 
action the skiil of Mr. Hare prevents us from feeling any abrupt- 
ness of transition. Benjamin’s adoption of his brother's phrases 
is among the most amusing things in the comedy. “ I know that 
woman—she comes from Sheflield!” exclaims Gregory, ore 
rotundo, when an appeal is made to the too credulous Benjamin 
on behalf of a bedridden mother, and the phrase sinks deeply 
into Benjamin’s mind. There is comedy of the best sort in 
the transformation of the excellent Goldfinch into Othello, 
with Gregory for a sturdy Sheflield Iago, and Mr. Lovibond, 
the innocent curate, for Cassio. “I know that curate!” roars 
Gregory, “he comes from Sheffield!” and so the tender- 
hearted little Hampstead Othello, trying to be very fierce, de- 
clares that he “ knows that doll” and “ knows that tea-party ” 
when the details of some simple little church festivity are ex- 
plained to him as the cause of his wife’s absence from home. The 
dialogue has the great merit of dramatic appropriateness. Epi- 
gram, wit, humour, and apt illustration are always welcome, if 
good of their kind; but they may be quite admirable and yet in 
no way dramatic, and the most effective dialogue certainly is that 
which develops character and accentuates incident. There are 
very few lines in the play which could be quoted extraneously as 
good things; yet the writing is in the true spirit of comedy, and 
affords intellectual gratification as well as food for mirth. 
Whether or not we are correct in the suggestion that there is 
not sufficient seed to account for the growth of Benjamin's sus- 


piciousness, after living for the best part of seventy years without 
suspecting very palpable impostors, the growth itself, when once 
begun, is most naturally revealed. The episode of the cheque 
for the 200/. which the kindly old gentleman, for the moment 
letting his old feelings of generosity hold sway, sits down to write 
for his nephew is delightfully neat. Dick, the nephew, has the 
bad luck to employ phrases which disagreeably remind Benjamin 
of a begging-letter from an impostor in which he had believed, 
Two or three trifling observations make him wince slightly; and 
when Dick continues, “ You know, sir, my father is so blind to 
the ——”; but he has not time to finish. The impostor had 
pleaded on behalf of a parent deprived of sight ; the recollection 
is too much, and with an irritated ery of “I know that blind 
father ; he comes from Sheffield!” the cheque-kook is put away 
and the expectant lad left penniless. 

Mr. Hare is always consistent. Great as is the contrast between 
the placid, benevolent old gentleman of the first act and the alert, 
mistrustful fanatic of the second, we always recognize the true 
Benjamin Goldfinch ; but perhaps the actor's art is chiefly shown 
in the skill and certainty with which he carries the house with 
him in his changeful moods. One moment he is beating the table 
with his wife’s umbrella, found in the vestry, the resort of the 
curate who has a prototype in Sheffield, getting confused about 
the keys which he insists on carrying about with him, and 
admitting the discomfort of having a specially large one in his 
coat-tail pocket; almost immediately afterwards he is seated, 
Bible in hand, and reading the last verse of the first chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, at which place the volume has opened. The art that 
can compass such transitions of tone as this, that can make them 
natural beyond question, has little to acquire. Mr. [are has 
done many things well, but nothing better than this ; indeed, it 
is difficult to imagine how the character could be more delight- 
fully and perfectly represented. We can well imagine M. Got 
as a French Benjamin Goldfinch, but can see no point in which 
Mr. Hare’s study is susceptible of improvement, always having 
regard to the fact that the character is somewhat too pronounced 
in each of its phases. A certain amount of exaggeration is 
necessary, beyond all doubt, for the author as well as for the 
actor. When we speak of a representation being absolutely 
true and quite naturally played, it is a truism to say that this is 
so from a dramatic point of view, and that, if the spectator could 
see a veritable drawing-room, for example, and watch its oc- 
cupants as though they were actors, few of them would ever 
seem natural. They would often be uncouth, often portentously 
dull, often in a variety of other ways very unnatural indeed. So 
with the author. He must accentuate, draw with an emphasis 
of point that is liable at times to approach caricature. It is, in 
fact, precisely with the actor as with the scene before which he 
stands. Effects must be broad, colours decided, points brought 
out. Mr. Grundy has used somewhat too large a brush, and has 
employed a little too much colour. To hit precisely the happy 
mean in this direction is to do very much towards producing a 
perfect play. We are by no means sure that Joseph Surface is 
not a thought overdrawn—too much inclined to explain his 
character—and Goldsmith, again, after enabling Hardcastle and 
his wife to reveal their peculiarities in an unobtrusive manner 
which is consummately skilful, approaches too nearly to farce in 
his treatment of Marlow. 

Gregory is a far more possible personage than his brother— 
in fact, we are not inclined to say much more to his dramatic 
discredit than that he is an extreme type of his class, and such 4 
one is perfectly permissible so long as he is not out of drawing. 
Mr. C. Groves, an actor who has more than once promised to 
come to the front, now takes his place. His performance of the 
rugged Sheflielder is worthy to stand by the side of Mr. Hare's 
at once delicate and forcible creation. They are, by the way, 
very odd brothers ; one a man of refinement and cultivation, the 
other boisterous, rough, and a little uncouth, with more than 
traces of a Northern accent, which is curiously different from 
Benjamin’s careful and polished diction. The elder brother, 
in fact, is in all respects a gentleman; the younger has all 
the attributes and style of the self-made man. Regarded 
critically, the divergence is almost too marked ; but Mr. (iroves 
works out his own idea, and presumably that of the author, 
with great judgment. We have rarely known a scene of the 
same kind to be managed with better discretion than is the 
return of Gregory to his brother's house after the hospitable 
luncheon his son has provided for him. ‘There is really 
nothing to jar on the most sensitive feelings, as there so fre- 
quently is when intoxication is simulated. Stage drunkenness 
is so very frequent a spectacle that we have a preference for sober 
characters in new plays; but here Gregory does not drink too 
much in order that he may portray the humours of inebriety, but 
for several reasons with a direct bearing on the scheme of the 
piece. The little flirtation with Mrs. Benjamin that we hear 
about—an event which enables Benjamin to say that the only 
one person in whom he has really been deceived was the brother 
who persuaded him that he was being deceived by every one 
else—is an outcome of that too festive lunch; but for the exube- 
rance caused by wine, again, Gregory would never impulsively 
have given his son the valuable diamond pin which the lad so gen 
rously offers to his uncle after the mistaken story of his = 
has been spread; and then there is the humorous scene m the 
course of which, while his father is sleeping, Dick leads y A 
and courageously relates the story of his impecuniosity and de . 
When Shakspeare has perceived the dramatic value of making 
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Cassio drunk, we cannot blame others for adopting the device, | Parnellites, the wasteful and ridiculous excess of immaculate boy- 
ially when it has a purpose. cotting and magnanimous refusal to pay debts, Lord Selborne 
“rhe absence of what is called “female interest” is a striking | speaks in language of cold precision which will outweigh much 
int in A Pair of Spectacles. We are not really concerned | rhetoric:—* The verdict of the Judges tending towards exonera- 
shout the jealousy of Benjamin Goldfinch in regard to his young | tion is exceedingly qualified and meagre.” And why “meagre” ? 
wife. It never has any aspect of reality, and we feel that | Because the direct evidence was meagre. And why was that so? 
nothing will come of it. Lucy Lorimer is a mere shadow, and does | Because the books and papers of the Land League were never 
nothing to strengthen the plot; nor does her lover, Percy, | produced, nor was the failure to produce them accounted for. We 
pol er son, do much more. Mrs. Goldfinch, however, is of | must here interpolate an observation of our own. One letter 
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service to the play, though it struck us that Miss Kate | which was accidentally preserved—Timothy Horan’s letter of 

rke did not succeed in making her sketch of the character dis- | September 1881 —pointed to a decidedly awkward story of compen- 
tinct. Of the minor characters—and all are really of small | sation paid out of League funds to “ persons injured,” as the Judges 
interest except those of the two brothers—the best played is the | put it, “whilst in the commission of some criminal act.” Per- 
Dick of Mr. Sydney Brough, a young actor who is surely making | haps no one has a right to assert that this accidental specimen is 
his way, though we have yet to see whether he has higher quali- | a fair sample of the Dulk of Land League documents whose non- 
ties than ease and the ability to display a certain amount of spirit. | production was not accounted for; but by that unexplained non- 
As a matter of course, in the hands of Mr. Hare the Garrick at | production the Parnellites have deprived themselves of their 
once took a place in the front rank of London theatres, and the | right, whatever it may have been, to assert that it was not. 
new piece confirms and strengthens its position. Forgers may forge cleverly or clumsily, with or without genuine 
models. Mankind being imitative, they oftener have a model. 
Forged medieval documents have afforded valuable evidence of 
the contents of the document, or class of documents, which the 
forger was imitating. But here, in any case, was a great mass of 
LORD SELBORNE ON THE PARNELL COMMISSION, genuine documents which somebody was deeply interested in 


HE Report of the Special Commission is by no means a very suppressing, and did suppress. The suppression was either with 
long document, but none the less it takes a good deal of | & against the will of Mr. Parnell and his friends and immediate 

reading to be appreciated in its various effects and aspects. For followers. If it were with their good will, it is needless to 
some time to come it will be the business of good citizens to eluci- pursue the inference. If against it, then there is in the direction 
date its bearings on existing practical politics, and impress them on of the Irish party, or at least of the organization and material re- 
the constituencies whenever occasion serves. Lord Selborne, a | S0Urces on which its activity depends, an occult power which Mr. 
veteran whom pure public spirit has urged back into the fight for | Parnell is unable to control, even in his own obvious interest and 
the Union, has set a laudable example. Not many public men of what would seem the obvious interest of his party. Now the 


. : a -op | Gladstonians are never weary of bidding us thank Mr. Parnell 
ay standing, certainly not any untried politician or speaker for having brought sweetness out of the lion’s mouth, and enabled 


the weanling children of British Liberal Noncon{ormity to play 
with the cockatrice of Fenianism. But if Mr. Parnell has not 


ambitious of effect, would have had the wisdom or the courage to 
do what Lord Selborne did on Tuesday, as the guest of the 
Liberal Union Club. There were a dozen ways in which he 


tamed the wild beasts after all ? 
m'ght have given his blessing to a younger generation of . 
Unionists. He might have uttered words of fatherly encourage- And 
ment, pleasing to his audience, and not actively displeasing to fhis 
Grmer colleagues, with very little trouble to himself. Mr. Fenian or extreme element in Irish-American politics never was 
Parker Smith was there—a ready and a worthy text for safe con- ee that * ally i — to be ones and that _ 
gratulation. But the veteran had not girt on his old sword for | **™¢! never really intended or expected to tame it. ri 
paying compliments. He chose a more arduous way. Delibe- | (Uestion among Irish-American agitators was not whether the 
rately foregoing present rhetorical effect, he delivered a full Fenian or Irish Republican movement should be merged in the 
and careful analysis of the Report, and thereby provided, as Home Rule movement, but whether the comparatively pusil- 
& following speaker justly said, a "storehouse of sound argu- lanimous ambition of Home Rule, and the comparatively mild 
Sr ceieh will he ‘deawn upon for many days. We now methods of obstruction at Westminster and boycotting in Ireland, 
have the Report countersigned, as it were, by another judicial should receive provisional support as being better than nothing. 
authority. Considering the es licated 4 nd peculiar’ nature Mr. Parnell’s American tactics were not to persuade the ex- 
ein eal Rom Pee is hinted at rather than | ‘Temists that Home Rule was the more excellent way, but to 
1 by the cautious—most properly cautious—ianguage suggest that his plan was, in the long run, congruous with theirs. 
of the Commissioners, it is well that, if Lord Selborne’s Mr. 
judicial experience has been considerable, his forensic experi- mind, ee _ brought = rm difficulty pA be an 
ence has been unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, among living English opportunist in this limited — qT r urther division of Irish- 
lawyers. Eloquent silence and pregnant reserve are often American extremists into t fon Ay open Se ieee and the 
obscure to the general public; to Lord Selborne, least of all men pasty of Gove met concen Purnell; and 
could they be obscure We shall be told, of course, that Lord | Mt: Davitt himself is anything but a dynamiter. But it is certain 
Selborne apeaks not asa judge, but as a party man, It is sufli- that organs of Nationalist opinion which were largely under Mr. 


cient to observe that when a man of Lord Selborne’s years and a II's control were conducted as if their proprietors did not 
: . eel free to break openly with the dynamite faction, even when 


tion comes back to active politics with absolutely nothing, 4 tet 
~ any worldly point of view, to gain by it, and stands by the they might have greatly improved their position before English 


at least exempt from the common risks and the vulgar reproach | ©2'™'Y ut ruthlessly, to the evidence showing that the relations 
of partisanship. But what avail these things? Do we not of Parnellism to the American-Irish Physical Force party were 
mow that “the narrow rules of judicial inquiry” offend the substantially unchanged (or, rather, deliberately renewed) so 
“broad and impartial consideration ” of a Queen’s Counsel when lately as the last month of 1 885. : 
There is one point of view from which the conduct of Mr. 
Lord Selborne’s first advice to his hearers was such, neverthe- Parnell and his friends is perfectly intelligible—we mean that 
less, that even Gladstonian Queen’s Counsel must concur in it— which, to do b hem justice, they have almost always avowed. 
namely, to read the Report, not summaries or extracts, but the Mr. Parnell said himself that he = met expect to make ' social 
rt itself, and to read it asa whole. Neither should Glad- | Tevolution with kid gloves on. | When the proceedings are in 
stonians complain of Lord Selborne’s dealing first in order with the nature of chronic, undec » irresponsible, and imper- 
those findings of the Commission which were in favour of Mr. feetly —- civil war, the consequences axe still mote 
Parnell and his followers. On the charges grounded upon and natural. Ur. Rg hes pony be owed 
mmediately connected with the forged letters, the Phoenix Park to the Bech or ¢ abl 
group of charges, as one may say, Lord Selborne gives the them. Such things dre regretta e, like the accidents of 
Persons accused the full benefit of the judicial exoneration. | *7¥ great work. And thus whatever can be ascribed to Mr. 
“The gentlemen who were affected by them were and are perfectly Parnell end his associstes—excluding, of couree, the disproved 
entitled to draw for themselves their own line between those things changes—eppents as ot worst veniel. From the Unionist point 
which they will and those things to which they will not of view these man ane aoceedingly net codinery political od- 
give their countenance.” An innocent statement surely, almost | VeTS*Ti€® but enemies of the United Kingdom; not more un- 
Atruism. Yet it is easy to forget obvious things. There may be scrupulous enemies than may be expected from the conditions of 
those who would like to forget that to clear oneself of a charge of the strife, but still not bound by English rules and traditions, 
complicity in murder is not the same thing as to prove oneself | 20° to be reckoned with on Parliamentary principles. One point 
from all other possible charges. There is a line, a distinct of view remains from which their conduct is wholly inexplicable 
ind intelligible line, between conniving at murder pure and simple and inexcusable. That is the ae or peoudo-Con- 
| encouraging unlawful coercion with active praise, and its stitutional point of view of the = Gladstonian. Of such 
Yatious incidental outrages with faint condemnation. Some of us | Sho “enn 1 
may perhaps draw the line between civic virtue and sedition else- | 44° 8° guileless, has giv sid up explanation as a bad business, 
Te. Mr. Parnell may certainly say Non hominem occidi. and fallen back on the old yeecegt of eyo the plaintif's 
Selborne is ready and willing with the ancient reply of Goss well) Mis Moding 
even-handed justice—Non pasces in cruce corvos; but he seems to | . SUTely in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird” was 
think it a little premature to cry Sum bonus et frvgi Lord Selborne’s last word, a good and sufficient word for Unionists. 
As to the general system of crime with which Parnellism has | But some binds eno — eat ey eae 
béen current y associated, that crime which was, according to | S°™° have very broad tails. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


M® HENSCHEL is sincerely to be congratulated on the 
success which his excellent Symphony Concerts have at 
length so deservedly won. The attendance at the earlier concerts 
of the series which concluded last Thursday week was, indeed, 
very meagre; but the later concerts have attracted crowded 
audiences, and the applause which greeted Mr. Henschel at the 
end of the programme on the 20th may, it is to be hoped, be taken 
as an augury that the success of the season will be continued at 
the fifth series, which is announced to begin next November. 
Apparently Mr. Henschel has discovered, like Herr Richter did 
last spring, that nothing draws so much just at present as Wagner’s 
music; at the last Symphony Concert the programme accord- 
ingly included the composer's Siegfried Idyll, Charfreitags-Zauber, 
and Kaisermarsch ; while the more strictly classical school was 
represented only by Brahms’s admirable Academic Overture and 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. The Wagner selections were 
all well played, especially the Stegfried Idyll; though in the 
Kaisermarsch the coarse quality of the brass was very apparent. 
This is a defect which it would be well to remedy another year. 

Last Saturday’s Popular Concert at St. James's Hall attracted 
the largest audience which has been assembled at these concerts 
this season. The return of Dr. Joachim is always a signal for 
his admirers to gather in full force; and when, as on Saturday, 
he plays such familiar favourites as Mozart’s C major Quartet, 
Beethoven’s B flat Trio, and, above all, Tartini’s “Trillo del 
Diavolo,” it is small wonder that the concert-room should be 
filled to overflowing. On an occasion like this criticism is 

.happily unnecessary. The great artist fortunately shows no 
signs that he is subject to the effects of time, for his playing was 
marked by the same superlative qualities which have for so 
many years placed it apart from the performances of all other 
virtuosos. In response to the prolonged applause which followed 
the Sonata, Dr. Joachim played Spohr’s Barcarolle for Violin and 
Pianoforte. The pianist was Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who 
chose as solos Schumann’s Romance and Toccata. Mrs. Henschel 
was the vocalist, and sang, with all her accustomed charm, 
Liszt’s “Lorelei,” and Mendelssohn's “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” 
On Monday evening the Quartet was that by Beethoven, in 
B flat, Op. 18, No. 6. Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist, 
her solos being Mendelssohn’s “ Lied ohne Worte” in G major, 
Eook V. No. 1. and the seventh of the same composer’s cha- 
racteristic pieces, Op. 7—two compositions which are admirably 
adapted to display the best qualities of her playing. As an encore, 
Miss Davies played the fourth of Schumann’s Studies for the 
Pedal Piano, Op. 56. The second part of the programme opened 
with a very fine performance of Brahms’s Third Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 108, a work which bids fair to rank 
with the best chamber-music the composer has hitherto produced. 
The beautiful Adagio, especially, was loudly applauded, and the 
audience would evidently have gladly heard it repeated. In the 
hands of Dr. Joachim and Miss Davies the Sonata was inter- 
preted as perfectly as could be wished. The vocalist at this 
concert was Mr. Norman Salmond, the young baritone whose 
successful appearance at the Saturday Popular Concerts was 
chronicled some weeks back. Last Monday he fully confirmed 
the favourable opinion then expressed as to his singing. In 
Handel’s “ Vieni, O cara,” and Schumann’s “ Du bist wie eine 
Blume” and “ Widmung” (the last of which was repeated) he 
showed that he not only has a very sympathetic and even voice, 
but that he has been excellently taught, and can sing with intel- 
ligence and feeling. 

Since the dissolution of Messrs. Novello’s Choir, the Bach 
Choir is the only Society which gives choral concerts on an 
adequate scale in camel London. For this reason, if for no 
other, it was satisfactory to note that St. James's Hall was well 
filled last Tuesday evening, when the Choir gave its thirty-second 

ublic concert. It is now some thirteen years since the Bach 

hoir was formed, and few societies can claim the credit of having 
done so much for music within so short a time. Thirteen years 
ago the possibility of filling a large concert-room with an audience 
drawn from all classes of society, solely to listen to a miscel- 
laneous selection of works composed by the great Leipzig cantor, 
would have been an impossibility; but now, thanks mainly to 
this Society, Bach’s music enjoys a degree of popularity in London 
which it has attained nowhere else, and his position as one of the 
few musical giants who wrote for all time is more widely re- 
cognized than has ever previously been the case. The programme 
of Tuesday’s concert included only one absolute novelty. The 
Easter Cantata, “Christ lag in Todesbanden,” belongs to the 
earliest period of Bach’s Leipzig career, and, though in some respects 
it may justly claim to be considered a masterpiece, it does not 
possess those elements of popularity which are conspicuous in 
other works of its class, Practically, it consists of a series of six 
variations on an old church melody, allotted entirely to the 
chorus, either in unison or in four-part harmony. It presents 
great difficulties to any but a choir in which the voices are 
very evenly balanced; and, though the performance on Tuesday 
was in many respects. good, it frequently revealed the weak- 
nesses of the chorus, especially in the tenors and basses, 
whose want of tone and uncertainty of attack were occasionally 
only too conspicuous. But any detects in the choral singing in 
the Cantata were amply atoned for later in the evening by the 
splendid performance of the unaccompanied Motet, “ Der Geist 
hilft unser’ Schwachheit auf.” The long and difficult work was 


admirably sung throughout ; and it speaks well for the ene 
and industry of both chorus and conductor that the intonation gt 
the end of so arduous a work should have been as absolutely true 
as it was at the start. The concert ended with another cantata, 
the beautiful “ Wachet auf,” which was first brought forward by 
the Bach Choir last spring. A second hearing confirms the 
profound impression the work created on that occasion. It is one 
of the most perfect works which were ever penned by the master, 
and from beginning to end does not contain a dull or up. 
interesting bar of music. The solos were admirably sung by 
Messrs. Branscombe, Plunket Greene, and Miss Lehmann, the 
latter of whom was also heard in the recitative and air from the 
Matthew Passion music, “ Wiewohl mein Herz”—in which the 
curious accompaniment for two obot d’amore was well played by 
Messrs. Lebon and Smith. The purely instrumental portions of 
the concert consisted of Bach’s Sonata in C major, for violin solo 
—a long and difficult work, which in Dr. Joachim’s hands re. 
ceived the best interpretation possible ; and of the familiar Con- 
certo for two Violins and Orchestra, in which the solo parts were 
taken by Dr. Joachim and his pupil, Mr. Gompertz, the masterly 
playing of the latter of whom showed that he is an artist of alto- 
gether exceptional talent. The announcement that the Bach 
Choir purposes to revive Brahms’s Reguiem on May 10 will be 
received with pleasure. The work is one of the finest which the 
latter half of the century has produced, and it has been heard too 
seldom in London of late years. 

Among the recitals of the last ten days, the first place must be 
allotted to that given by M. and Mme. de Pachmann at §¢, 
James’s Hall on the afternoon of the 2oth ult. M. de Pachmann 
is so well known, and has such a deservedly high reputation, that 
it is almost unnecessary now to praise his playing. In spite of 
the disagreeable affectation of his manner, his singularly beauti- 
ful touch and the poetry of his interpretations render it always 
a pleasure to listen to him. But musicians were hardly pre- 
pared to find Mme. Pachmann taking a place on such a level 
with her husband as she did at this recital. Her playing of 
Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 78, was really excellent, and throughout 
her performance she showed how much she has assimilated of 
her husband’s style, without at all losing the identity of her 
own. Among the most enjoyable numbers of the programme 
were arrangements for two pianos of Henselt’s “ Romance,” and 
the same composer's well-known study, “Si oiseau j‘étais,” 
The latter, in particular, was marvellously played, and in response 
to the demand for an encore, the concert-givers returned to the 
platform and played it in unison in its original form. The only 
quasi-novelties in the programme were a vulgar “Galop Boulha- 
koff” of Liszt’s, and a Scherzo (Op. 87) for two pianofortes by 
Saint-Saéns—by no means one of the French composer's most 
successful compositions, 

A few words must suffice to chronicle Mmes. Geister 
Schubert and Fillunger’s second Recital at Prince’s Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. The pianist was heard at her best in 
Schubert’s Impromptu in F minor, Op. 142, No. 1; her playing 
of her other solos was less satisfactory, though her good qualities 
in concerted music were apparent in Beethoven's B flat Trio, 
Op. 97, and Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70, for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello. Fraulein Fillunger sang songs by 
Beethoven and Schubert; of the former, her singing of “la 
Partenza” was excellent, and after Schubert’s “ Auf dem Wasser 
zu singen” she was recalled, and sang, as an encore, the same 
composer's charming “ Schlummerlied,’ Op. 24, No. 2. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


he Imperial Bank of Germany this week reduced its rate of 
discount from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent., and the Bank of 
Belgium lowered its rate from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. Though 
the Bank of England has kept its rate at 5 per cent., it has been 
lending for three days, instead of insisting upon a week 4 
formerly, and it has charged for loans only } per cent. above the 
discount rate, instead of 1 per cent., as it had been doing for three 
or four months previously. It did this rather out of consideration 
for the outside market than because the demand had fallen off 
The demand, indeed, has been very strong; for during the week 
ended Wednesday night it lent to the outside market over 
24 millions. The chief reason why money was so scarce in the 
outside discount market was that an instalment of the New 
Zealand loan brought out last October fell due, and the money 
was paid into the Bank of England, which is the banker of the 
New Zealand Government. ‘The payment of the London and 
North-Western dividend, too, temporarily disturbed the market, 
as the Company’s bankers called in loans to make the payment. 
That, however, was a very passing influence. The collection 0 
the revenue, too, is going on at a rapid rate. It is curious that 
while bill-brokers and discount-houses were so pressed for money 
that they had to borrow on the large scale mentioned from the 
Bank of England at 54 per cent., even upon the very bes 
security, Stock Exchange borrowers were able to obtain all the 
money they required on much less good security at from § to $t 
per cent. And carrying-over rates inside were in most cases only 
about 5} per cent. ‘That is to say, speculators in securities 
pay no dividend were able to borrow on as favourable term 
as those who were able to pledge Consols. No doubt the str 
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cy in the money market and the uncertainties of the future 
have greatly restricted speculation, the operators who still con- 
tinue being usually comparatively wealthy. But the real cause 
why money was so exceptionally easy in the Stock Exchange is 
that some of the great financial houses lent freely at 5 per cent., 
the motive, of course, being to support the market, which it must 
be confessed at the moment was sadly in need of assistance. The 
searcity of money and the growing stringency in New York have 
compelled the bill-brokers and discount-houses somewhat to raise 


their rates. At the very close of last week they were taking 


pills in some instances as low as 3} per cent. ‘This week the 


rate has been from 4 to 4} per cent. 


The Bank of Bombay has raised its rate this week from 11 per 
cent. to 12 per cent., the Bank of Bengal raised its rate from 10 


torr percent. The high rates in Bombay and Bengal and the 
low rates in London have improved the demand for silver. 
market, too, has been strengthened by the report of a Bill, 
drawn up by Senator Jones of Nevada, a member of the United 
States Senate Finance Committee, and a leader of the Silver 

ty. His Bill is believed to have a greater chance of success 
than Mr. Windom’s, as it will be supported by the whole 
strength of the silver interest. It proposes the purchase 
every month, by the Treasury, of 4} million dollars of silver 
at the market price of the day, and also of all gold offered, 
the issue of notes in payment for both gold and silver, and 
the coinage of such a portion of both metals as may be neces- 
sary to secure the redemption of the notes. The notes are to 
be receivable by the Government for all payments, and to be 
reckoned as part of the reserves of the National banks. If the 
Bill passes, its first effect, of course, will be to raise the price of 
silver; but, though it will work more slowly than Mr. Windom’s 
Bill, in the long run it will have very much the same evil conse- 
quences. 

On the Stock Exchange the week opened with a sharp fall in 
Argentine securities. When the recent Argentine Conversion 
Loan was being brought out a syndicate was formed to under- 
write it, and, as the public subscribed only a mere fraction, the 
underwriters have had to pay for and take over go per cent. of 
the loan. The syndicate having been dissolved, the stock was 
delivered to them last week, and large numbers, more particularly 
in Germany, at once sold. The crisis in the Argentine Republic 
grows more acute every day. At the Liquidation at the end of 
each month there are numerous failures of brokers and speculators, 
and the failures would be more numerous still were it not that, 
toavoid a crash, many of them have to be given time, being 
charged, however, ruinous rates of interest. It illustrates the 
state of things that the gold premium has gone up to about 134 
per cent.—that is to say, 234 paper dollars are worth no more 
than 100 gold dollars. It is no wonder that in this state of 
things the underwriters of the loan were glad to get rid of it on the 
best terms they could get, and the German underwriters have 
reasons of their own for doing so. Speculation in Berlin has been 
carried to an extravagant extent, and coal and iron shares are 
falling heavily. Then, again, the great increase in the Socialist 


disturbed by an excessive rise in prices, owing to speculation or 
by serious labour disputes, there is every reason to hope that the 
recovery will continue, notwithstanding the uncertainty of the 
money market, 


A GROUNDLESS SUSPICION. 


The 


yas As were a party in trouble for votes, 

The Bs were a party with votes to bestow; 

If the As (said the Bs) are for turning their coats, 
Then the votes of the Bs to the As shall go. 
What said the As? Well, they didn’t say No. 
What did the Bs? Why, they voted just so. 

And yet there are people who say, if you please, 

That a “ compact ” was made twixt the As and the Bs, 


But a “ compact” requires, be its terms what they may, 
That one man with another should meet and agrce ; 
Yet there isn’t a soul who will venture to say 
That an A—any A—has collogued with a B. 
No such thing has been seen, for it wasn’t to see, 
Yet the tongue of the gossip presumes to make free, 
And these utterly groundless suspicions to raise 
Of a compact, forsooth, ’twixt the Bs and the As. 


It is true there was one busy B, I have heard, 
Who arose from his place and was seen to draw near 
To an A of importance, and whisper a word 
In that 4’s highly placed and responsible ear. 
But, good Heavens! what cause for suspicion is here ? 
Has a statesman—now really we ask you—to fear 
That the guidnunc will base on such trifles as these 
His compact, so called, ’twixt the As and the Bs ? 


It is true that a B of peculiar weight 
Gave us notice, for self and associates too, 

That the votes of the Bs at the close of debate 
Would depend on the course that the As should pursue; 
That the course he defined will be followed is true, 
But what has that fact with the voting to do ? 

Be so good as to tell us what sign it betrays 

Of a compact arranged ’twixt the Bs and the As, 


It is true that the “A new departure” was broached 
By a couple of As of authority high, 

One of whom gave the B who the subject approached 
Of conditional voting a nod in reply. 
That the Bs voted straight, too, we do not deny ; 
But a link of causation we need not supply 

Between two undesignéd coincidencés 

By a compact presumed ‘twixt the As and the Bs. 


Ah! how narrow those minds that refuse to believe 
That a great Pre-establishéd Harmony reigns 


vote has alarmed the market, and there are fears of labour 
disputes on a large scale. 
tors, too, have been supporting Italian Rentes for the past year | 
or two, and confusion in the Italian finances, as well as the con- | 
tinuance of the banking and building crisis in ome, Turin, and | 
other cities, is causing anxiety in Berlin. Lastly, the state of | 
Brazil, Spain, and Portugal is not encouraging. Early in the 
week, therefore, the foreign market was depressed, and a very | 
gloomy feeling prevailed. Probably it was this which induced | 
some of the great financial houses to lend on such moderate 
terms on Tuesday, the first day of the Settlement. The American 
market, too, has been utterly neglected. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is calling in money he had deposited with the banks, 
and is thereby reducing very seriously the reserves of the banks. 
Itis not unlikely, too, that the prospect of a Silver Act being 
passed is disturbing bankers and capitalists, who fear that the 
result may be the disappearance of gold from the country. And, 
lastly, the relations between the railroad Companies in the West 
are anything but friendly. Here at home, too, the threatened 
gteat strike in the coal trade, the heavy increase in railroad 
Working expenses, and the uncertainty regarding the money 
market deter speculation. Markets are, therefore, quite inactive, 
and operators are much more inclined to sell than to buy. 


Trade continues satisfactory, as is clearly shown by the railway 
traffic returns issued this week. They exhibit an increase in goods 
receipts of over 30,000/. upon seventeen selected railways of the 

nited Kingdom over the corresponding week of last year, when 

merease exceeded 40,000/. The chief exception to the 
general prosperity continues to be the cotton trade. There is no 
decline in the price of raw cotton, and no advance in the manu- 
factured articles. Indeed, the glut in the Indian market is such 
that the Bombay mills propose to work short time. But while 
general trade is so satisfactory much apprehension is caused by 
the threatened coal strike. If that strike takes place, every in- 
ty in the country will suffer. But if there is a settlement of 
dispute, we may reasonably look forward to continued im- 
— the more particularly as speculation in commodities 
received a check. The high rates that have been charged 
Speculators, and the uncertainty as to the future course of the 
money market, does not encourage speculation at present, and 


The German capitalists and specula- | 


wither does the prospect of a great strike. But if trade is not 


| Raine Ellis, 


’T wixt the power of a party new faiths to receive 
And their luck to rake in the appurtenant gains ! 
For between the two things no connexion obtains ; 
Their concurrence ’tis Providence only ordains, 

As it here, in its workings mysterious, repays 

With the votes of the Bs those new converts the As, 


REVIEWS. 


FRANCES BURNEY.* 


Ww: have not for a long time come across such a land of pure 

delight in the book sense as the volumes—supplementary 
to the known diaries of Mme. d’Arblay—which Mrs. Ellis has 
here been enabled to put before the public. The editor's care 
has been very liberally and at the same time very judiciously 
bestowed, and she is, like all good people, abundantly grateful to 
those who have helped her. Indeed, she is almost too much so, 
for Mr. J. M. W. Gibbs must blush to find himself thanked for 
telling her that A Trip to Scarborough is a close adaptation of 
The Relapse. “There's nothing new in that, my dear stick,” 
especially to one so well versed in eighteenth-century litera- 
ture as Mrs, Ellis. Out of the eighteenth century she is not 
so infallible. “It may be needful to remind some readers of 
Dryden's play of The Rival Queens” is a very unlucky note, for 
Dryden was not Lee, though they sometimes worked together. 
But this really matters nothing at all, and Mrs. Ellis’s notes are 
for the most part very agreeable notes—free from the pedantry 
of parallel passages, full of information about things and 
persons mentioned, and, above all, imbued with that literary 
gusto which is always delightful. 

But Mrs. Ellis will be the last person to quarrel with us if we 
say little more of her and devote ourselves to Fanny, Susan, and 
Charlotte Burney. For all these three furnish their quota to the 
book, and some of the liveliest and most Burneyish things in it 
are contained in Charlotte’s letters describing her flirtations 


* Tie Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. Edited by Annie 
2 vols. Londen: George Bell & Sons. 1890. 
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with the fascinating Mr. Vincent Mathias, brother of the 
Pursuits of Literature. The lion’s share, however, as of right falls 
to “ Fannikin ” herself, and very agreeable it all is, both as filling 
up gaps in the previously published Diary and Memoirs, and as 
supplying variants of passages already known there. On the 
whole, the new matter does great credit to Macaulay’s abilities as 
a literary diviner, Mrs. Ellis thinks that he has used his well- 
known magnifying-glass too liberally in regard to “Daddy” 
Crisp’s misanthropy. We are not so sure of it. When a gentle- 
man writes, “If you knew the world and that villainous Yahoo 
called man as I do,” he may surely be taken to be, or at any 
rate to wish to be, indifferent misanthropic. Macaulay stands 
accountant for as great a fault as this, no doubt, and that many 
times over; but for this fault he does not so stand; and generally 
he has, as we say, divined what he had not before him very well, 
except that he has somewhat exaggerated Fanny’s retiringness in 
her early days. The Burney girls do not seem to have been at 
all retiring in the unusually motley and unusually interesting 
society to which they were so early introduced. The diaries 
begin in 1768, when Frances was between fifteen and sixteen ; 
when her father had for some months been married to his second 
wife, Mrs. Allen, mother of the Maria Allen, afterwards Maria 
Rishton, who figures so frequently here; and when the Poland 
Street household, which came before that better known one in 
St. Martin’s Street, had just been set up. The opening is not 
very promising. It is a girlish, artificial, and (not in the good 
sense) eighteenth-centurytied address to “ Nobody,” the writer's 
supposed correspondent. But luckily this is not long kept up. 
Also it must be allowed that Miss Fanny shows herself a shock- 
ingly bad critic; indeed, her taste for and in literature was never 
equal to her faculty of producing it. She was “puzzled and 
atfected” by “a book of a very singular kind, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, by Dr. Goldsmith.” But, though it “surprised her into 
tears,” she was “far more pleased with the genuine productions 
of Mr. Griffith’s pen.” It is to be feared that the irreverent 
reader will ask “And who the [anything he or she likes] 
was Mr. Griffith ?” To which we can only replythat Mr. Gritlith, 
“the elegance and delicacy of whose manner, expressions and 
style are so superiour,” as Fanny says, was a bookmaking Irishman, 
who wrote The Letters of Henry and Frances, in six volumes. 
But poor Miss Burney was only sixteen, and was evidently still 
in the bondage of “elegance.” In a very short time the real 
Fannikin appears. A long conversation with a certain brilliant 
Mr. Seaton or Seton, where the pair talked about “ Rome in its 
infancy,” and Fanny expressed moral reprobation of the rape of 
the Sabines, is more curious than actually interesting, though, as 
Mrs. Ellis truly remarks, it shows the girl’s extremely early com- 
mand either of memory or invention in respect to dialogue. But 
come to 1770; remember that she was even then only eighteen, 
and read her account of a private masquerade at the French 
dancing-master Lalauze’s. There is no mistake about this. If 
any critic with an eye in his head had had this passage before 
him when £velina came out, he could have had little doubt about 
the identity of the authors. There is a misanthropic Nun here 
(supposed to be a Miss Milne, and related to the architect), who 
could not have been drawn by any one then living, except the 
very best hands, and they would not have “ done it so natural.” 
“Our dance at Mrs. Pugh’s” is nearly, if not quite, as good, and 
so is our tea at Mrs. Pringle’s, which succeeds, To read any of 
these three pieces—they are unluckily, according to the excellent 
Fannikin’s way, so voluminous that it is impossible to quote 
them—to remember that they were written (there can be no 
Crokerish doubt about the date here) by a girl of eighteen, and to 
remember further that they were written in 1770, is to make a 
really astonishing collection of things for thought. Even now 
with thousands of novels (most of them ultimately indebted to this 
very young woman), ready as patterns and prompters on the 
library shelf, anything so lively and so full of vérité vraie would 
be astonishing from such a hand. But Fanny had nothing at all 
before her except Fielding and Richardson—great, but great in 
quite a different way—on the one hand, and the “elegant” and 
intolerable work of Mr. Griffith of Ireland and his likes on the 
other. 

The diversions of Chesington (Daddy Crisp’s retreat, where the 
madcap Maria Allen dressed up in man’s clothes) are agreeable, 
and the letters of the said madcap, which are, unlike Fanny’s own, 
marvellous ill-spelt, are even better. Very pleasant, too, are the 
glimpses of people like Armstrong the poet (even in Fanny’s 
time of a former generation, and a rather odd sort of man for 
that, but not to be despised by any means), as well as those of 
the great stars Agujari, Orloff, Omai, and others whom Macaulay 
from the Memoirs has very ingeniously observed. Arthur Young 
and a M. Pogenpohl, “justement arrivé de Russie,” appear and 
disappear by turns; Sir William Hamilton (not then “le mari 
d’Emma”) shows himself side by side with Morellet and Sir 
William Browne-Browne of the Cambridge medals and the famous 
epigram-duel as to the victory in which there is so much dispute. 
Baretti comes in and kisses Charlotte Burney (it is true she was 
only thirteen) “calmly, whether she will or no.” And then we 
have what Miss Fannikin, writing phonetically, calls the “ Ting- 
mouth Journal ”—that is to say, a record of a visit to the then 
newly-married Maria Rishton at Teignmouth. This has a certain 
air of being written, not, indeed, for publication, but for being 
read—read in MS., after the fashion, as the wicked say, of some of 
Mme. de Sévigné’s letters. It was so read we know; and by this 


Journal” is full of what may be called studies, if not definitely 
for Evelina, for novel-writing. Mr. Crispen, an elderly admirer 
(it is odd that Fanny should have had both a Crisp and a Crispen 
at her feet); Miss Bowdler, a relation, if we do not mistake, 
of the excellent general practitioner on Shakspeare and the sick 
folk at Tunbridge Wells; Mr. Rishton (who reminds us in an 
odd sort of way of Mr. Palmer in the Sense and Sensibility 
of Fanny’s far greater successor, but most loyal subject, Miss 
Austen); a Devonshire clergyman, one of the Hurrells (of the tribe 
of Dr. Gaster), and other figures, are all true bred. Then, when 
she comes back to London, Frances meets Dr. Shebbeare, whom 
Macaulay maltreats, as a matter of course, because he was a 
Jacobite, but who really seems to have been an ill-conditioned 
creature, exaggerating Johnson’s rudeness without a tithe of his 
brains. <A really exquisite caricature in taille douce of Twiss, 
the traveller, follows (by the way, a note of Mrs. Ellis’s seems 
to show that she does not know the real sting of “ Travers. 
Twissimus,” at least as Oxford tradition has it). And then we 
come, at the beginning of the second volume, to a regular siege 
of Fannikin by a certain young Mr. Thomas Barlow, who seems 
to have been one of the greatest oafs who ever were afflicted by 
calf-love. We have had hints of persons in chase of her before 
| (a certain “ Dutchman” at the masquerade had petitioned Dr, 
Burney and his daughter to be “ allowed to exist,” and there 
were others). But Mr. Barlow was the most desperately earnest 
and the silliest. As he was well-to-do and of excellent cha- 
racter, her people were rather wroth with her for throwing cold 
water on his suit ; but there can be no doubt that she was right. 
In one of their interviews, when she declined to marry, the mis- 
guided suitor answered :— 

This is the severest decision! Surely you must allow that the social 
state is what we were all meant for! That we were created for one 
os That to form such a resolution is contrary to the design of our 

eing ! 

Certainly the young man did not steal the name of Barlow. 

From much other agreeable matter we can only single out 
another elaborate piece of Journal, the account of a visit of 
Fanny’s to her Worcester relations in 1777. Evelina was now 
almost ready for press, and its author's faculty of drawing cha- 
racter and manners was thoroughly well established. Accordingly 
the attempts in the same kind here are very “ superiour,” as Fanny 
would have said, even to the “ Tingmouth” scenes of four years 
earlier. The sketch of the amateur theatricals at Worcester, 
though a little injured by the lady’s family partiality, which 
makes out all the Burneys to be fair seconds to their friend 
Garrick, is very spirited ; but the gem of this part of the book is 
the picture of a certain Mrs. Brilliana Wall—called by her hus 
band Mrs. Brilly—the wife of a Gloucester physician who shows 
the outlines of a character not much inferior to Madame Duvalor 
Miss Branghton. This lady is “ very plain, though very smart 
in dress and appearance; she is clever, but very satirical; she 
makes it a rule never to look at a woman when she can see a 
man ; she takes it in turn to be very natural and very affected 
. . . . and, in short, she has three ruling passions—Dress, Admi- 
ration, and Fun.” JZ nunc, and play the somewhat neglectful 
hostess to Miss Frances Burney! Mrs. Wall's difficulties with 
the hairdresser, her flirtations with “ Dickey ” Burney, her frank 
laments, “ How dull we shall be! Only the Doctor and I!” are 
excellent. Nor is there much lost when the scene changes to 
Westwood Hall, the seat of the Pakingtons, and a certain unfor- 
tunate Miss W—— (“ Lilies and Roses ” they call her), a pretty 
idiot, is tormented by the Sir Herbert Pafe]kington of the day, 
almost @ da Captain Mirvan, and quizzed very freely by Miss 
Frances and the ladies. Here we must quote :— 

At supper, Miss W. was requested to sing; she declined it for some 
time, saying, * 1 don’t sing at all well ; you'll only think I’m a-squalling; 
fcr 1 don’t know any thing of the music; so sometimes I’m in the tune, 
and sometimes I’m out of it; but 1 never know which. And s0 its the 
same with my brother; for he sings just as 1 do; we both squall after 
sort ; but it isn’t very well.” We all, however, pressed her very much, and 
Sir Herbert in particular; “Come, Lillies and Roses,” (that is the name 
he gives her) “ come, give us Guardian Angels; come, tune your pipe; 


now! quick!” 


After more excuses she begins ; they all laugh at her, but 


nothing affected her in the manner any other person would have beet 
affected ; for the merriment she excited, only served occasionally to m™- 
terrupt her; but she never thought of stopping it by ceasing to sing,—the 
only way in her power. Nay; Sir Herbert, though the most desirous 
hear her, took such methods to render her ridiculous, as must have most 
cruelly affronted any other character in the world. He burst out laughing 
in her face, patted her cheeks, slapped her shoulders, chucked her under 
the chin, and exclaimed, “Brava, Lillies and Roses!” perpetually. But 
it was all one to her; for, whenever she could conquer her own foolish 
tittering, she made up a face of stupid composure, and with the utmost Mm 
difference began her song again. Sir Herbert determined to spare n0 
pains to expose her, finding how well she took all he had hitherto offered, 
at length took up a large spoon, and fairly entered it down her bosom, 
where the opening of her handkerchief left a most inviting vacancy. 
expected that this stroke would have raised some spirit ; but she continued 
her song with the same gravity, only, and with the utmost deliberation 
taking the spoon out, and putting it into its place upon the table. ” 
interruptions, however, in spite of her own tranquillity, were so abe 
that, as shealways began again upon any stop of her own, she could ge 
no further than the two first lines, and the case now appearing desperate 
with regard to this song, Sir Herbert desired her to begin another. 


But the fact is that a very good book of this kind cannot - 
reviewed—at least in short space; it must be read. A menu 
not a bad thing, but it is not so good as a dinner, when 


time (1773) Evelina was fairly on the stocks. The “Tingmouth 


dinner is good. Here it is emphatically good, and is 
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delight for all right-minded people, whether they already 
know Frances and love her (which is the same thing), or whether, 
jn one way more fortunate, in another not, they have still to make 


her acquaintance. 


NOVELS.* 


N The Bull? th’ Thorn we gladly welcome a genuine romance, 
fresh, vigorous, stirring, that acts upon us like a breath from 
the broad sea. Avowedly writing to please schoolboydom in the 
rson of one “ delightfully frank critic,” his son, Mr. Cushing 
should certainly succeed in pleasing all the schoolboys of England 
—and their fathers, too, for the matter of that. He has found the 
right ink in which romance should be written if it is to stir the 
blood and fire the imagination—the magical ink that Dumas and 
Scott have not disdained to use. He has power, yet delicacy, 
of touch; a bright, racy, firm, straightforward style; and that 
art which can make characters live, move, and have their 
being. So, rightly conceived and rightly worked out, his 
tale delights, as a very proper and sane piece of work. What 
a good fellow is handsome, heroic Ralph Poloc, the penniless 
baronet’s son, a ploughman and a gentleman to honour and 
admire! How delightful, too, is Guenilda Muskerry, the 
heroine! If we could but see more of her, and so learn to 
like her better! She comes to us as a charming vision in 
vol. i.; then, again, for a moment in vol. iii. we get a glimpse, 
a tantalizing side-view. That is all; and yet it is enough to 
make us feel that we know her, and would be proud to do her 
loyal service. Even Crump, Archibald Crump, the mean villain 
of the tale, attracts, having just that touch of personal charm 
about him which saves him from being utterly abject, wholly re- 
pulsive. Ofcourse the fighting scenes in Mexico form the core of 
the book, as the author has evidently intended that they should. 
He has relied upon these as the baits to win him enthusiasts from 
the great and critical band of our boys. Yet in no spirit of con- 
trariety do we say that we prefer the English scenes; the de- 
scription of the battered hostelry, “ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn”; the 
account of the Reevers, and their night in the desolate inn; of 
the meeting of Ralph and Guenilda; of their elopement, frus- 
trated as it was by Crump, the churl—in short, the Mexico of 
Mr. Cushing does not move us; his England does. We shall 
probably stand alone in our opinion. No matter. Our main 
point will be gained if we can persuade Mr. Cushing soon to give 
us another story as good as, or better than, Zhe Bull i’ th’ Thorn. 
Those who spend any time over Mr. Simon’s The World and the 
Cloister will assuredly have to possess their souls in patience, 
hoping for nothing again. The book is styled a novel; in reality, 
it is little more than a somewhat solemn tract in praise of 
Judaism as the best, most consoling of faiths. Tracts have their 
eflicacy, no doubt; but when disguised as romances they too 
often repel, for those battalions of avid novel-readers who make 
up the vast army of Mudie are wont to seek amusement, solace, 
not edification. They wili not get much amusement from The 
World and the Cloister, a tame sort of story, which gains little by 
being stiffly, almost pompously, told. In the hero, Roderick 
Hugenot, we have a very superior person, member of Parliament, 
nrg re and “one of the unlabelled seekers after truth.” 
ns at Oxford who had heard him speak remarked, “ that youth 
isa born orator.” He certainly talks a great deal in the book, 
and, with very slight provocation, can deliver homilies upon 
religion, politics, sects, and the Higher Judaism. In fact, he is 
about as great a bore as one could possibly wish to meet or avoid. 
The main act of his life is to thwart the plot of a designing 
Duchess who is a “ good Catholic,” and has connived at the kid- 
napping of a beautiful Jewess, Irene Cassandria. The girl is 
taken from her widowed mother when an infant, and the naughty 
Duchess, hoping to win a soul for Rome, helps to age her secretly 
in the Convent of the Sacred Heart. Irene, like Roderick, is 
superior. She thinks for herself, despises sects, and writes a 
pamphlet called “ Religion without Form,” in which she treats of 
the Hebrews, the Gospels, and the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
Prophets, the Pauline Epistles, the growth of Monotheism among 
Western nations, and the influence of the Hebrew race upon civi- 
lization. This pamphlet goes straight to Roderick’s heart. He 
rescues, woos, and wins the fair author, Divine justice being meted 
out to the Papist Duchess in the shape of acute bronchitis, which 
removes her from her sphere of action at the right time. In con- 
trast to the bigoted Duchess we have “the genial, large-hearted 
Countess of Capletown,” whose dull-witted son, Lord Walworth, 
makes love to an ex-nun, Lady Matilda Hamilton-Renthorpe, 
with such fire, that she ejaculates, “ There, there, my lord, I will 
be yours”; and he answers, “ ‘Thank God for this, quaking from 
head to foot.” That is the one solitary flash of humour in a book 
which for monotony, for absolute dreariness, may be compared to 
that brown dome we Londoners too often call a sky. 


* The Bull ? th’? Thorn. A Romance. By Paul Cushing. 3 vols. 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

The World and the Cloister. By Oswald J. Simon. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 

Midst Surrey Hills. A Rural Story. 
London : Ward & Downey. 

In Satan’s Bonds. A Story of Love and Crime. By Frederick 


By A. C. Bickley. 3 vols. 


wood, 2vols, London: Sampson Low & Co. 
—s Orgueil Castle. By J. E. Corbitre. x vol. London: Biggs & 
nham. 


After tracking them through three closely-printed volumes we 
grow fairly tired of all the people that live Midst Surrey Hills. 
They are dull and commonplace. The book is like a long frieze 
of Sunday School teachers, Methodists, bishops, canons, and 
frumpish young people. They go past us in procession, and we 
are very weary at the sight. Oh, for a little crime, for just a 
soupcon of Satan! If only the Bishop of Benchester had been 
a dangerous blackleg, how far more diverting a person would 
he have proved! But no bishops in Surrey are anything but 
portly, kind-faced old gentlemen, so the author cannot be blamed, 
except for her want of tact in drawing out a humdrum story 
far beyond its reasonable and proper limits. She tries to de- 
scribe Surrey life as it was five years ago, as she hopes it may 
be for many years to come, and she tries “to fall in sympatheti- 
cally with the many humours of an English rural village.” If at 
the same time she had tried to abide by some of the laws which 
good novelists obey, her book would have gained, and passages so 
loose as this one would never have been printed. Hero and 
heroine are fern-hunting :— 

The splashing and hauling had made Fee and Phil the best of friends, 
The ridiculous pickles they both looked causing mutual laughter effectually 
broke down the shyness the artist’s unlucky remark at their tirst meeting 
had engendered ; and when Mr. Melcroft met them the girl’s eyes were 
sparkling with pleasure and fun until he thought she looked positively 
pretty. Philip, too, was very attentive, and taking evident pleasure in her 
society. 

There is a chapter headed “The Vermgericht ”—a silly misprint ; 
and we decline to take the author's word for it that there are so 
many uninteresting people in Surrey as she puts into her tale. 

From his own account Mr. George Longford, “manager of 
ths well-known manufactory of the Sun Explosives Company, 
Limited,” must be a most remarkable person. He can make 
dynamite and love with equal facility. He finds a fair lady artist 
in a field, saves her from drowning, proposes, wins her affections, 
and then, jumping over a cliff in a fit of abstraction, he falls into 
the arms of a woman, most lovely of face, with the “beauty of 
form of a Cleopatra whose large dark eyes alone might have en- 
slaved an Emperor, but set as they were in a countenance that 
would have graced a goddess, they were perfectly irresistible.” 
He saves this Cleopatra from death by fire, and the fair artist 
is brushed aside. Cleopatra is half English, half Russian, and 
wholly Nihilist. He marries her, and she elopes after a few days 
of wedded bliss with a rude but rich American, her former para- 
mour, who makes ugly faces at people in ballrooms, and declares 
that he cannot help it, as his grimaces are due to gout. Then 
comes a game of catch-who-catch-can across Europe, and Longford 
in the chase stumbles across his first love. Allons, we will get 
married, as Cleopatra is out of the way, perhaps dead in California ! 
The fair lady artist is ready enough, so married they accordingly 
are. But while on their honeymoon at Geneva they manage to 
sit opposite the large dark eyes that might have enslaved emperors. 
Longtord ceases “to enjoy his havannah and the delicious strains 
of Faust.” He is trapped by Nihilists, and would have been 
killed but for the devotion of Cleopatra, who dies in his stead, 
and so becomes his saviour and guardian angel. In such wise 
are the bonds of Satan “loosened and removed.” Not an in- 
stant too soon, some of us will think. Indeed, the story hardly 
merits serious criticism. 

As a tale of Jersey during the Wars of the Roses, Mont Orgueil 
Castle may pass. It has illustrations, a map, and that spice of 
adventure which should recommend it to boys. Without the 
enchanting touch that makes the first book on our list such de- 
lightful reading, Mont Orguetl Castle yet deserves to take its 
place among patriotic stories of the true sort. 


SKETCHES IN MOROCCO.* 


\ E are not told at what age the photograph was taken which 

forms the frontispiece of this memorial of a short life. It 
seems to be that of a youth of eighteen. We only know that he 
was twenty-three years and two months old when he was shot 
down at Suakim, while cantering up to an embankment to take a 
sketch of the Naval Battery at the Gemaizeh fort. Neither are 
we told much of the character of Richard Wake, son of Herwald 
Crauford Wake, C.B., late of the Bengal Civil Service. Its 
“straightforward simplicity” is all that the short memoir men- 
tions, but it is added that “ the death that put an end to a career 
of promise gave to every line he had written an immortality of 
pathos.” Taking together the photograph, the memoir, the letters, 
and the sketches, it is impossible not to see the promise and feel the 

athos. 

, The career Richard Wake had selected was that of a war artist, 
and there can be no doubt he would have been a very valuable con- 
tributor to the Graphic, where his few published sketches appeared 
not till after his death; but it is evident from these now repro- 
duced that his talents would have justified a higher aspiration. 
Young as he was, he was already an accomplished draughts- 
man, master of the point and the brush; there is not a super- 
fluous or unmeaning touch in the whole of these rapid and 
spirited records of sport and life in Morocco, and the swift un- 
erring movements of hand with which he caught the character of 


* A Selection of Sketches and Letters on Sport and Life in Morocco. 
By Richard Wake. London: Field & Tuer; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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man and beast surprise one on every page. Yet, perhaps, what 
most distinguishes the drawings from others of their class is their 
testimony to the combination in their author of the born artist 
with the born sportsman. Art and sport, as the present Exhibi- 
tion of the Grosvenor testifies, do not always agree to perfection. 
Too often the sport spoils the art or the art spoils the sport. But 
this is not the case with the sketches of Richard Wake. That of 
the cavalcade which set out to the slaying of the Great White 
Boar of Tangier is not only a graphic record, but a fine, stately, 
and harmonious composition, which might serve as an example to 
a painter of history. The several episodes in the hunt are 
depicted with an equal exhibition of dramatic force and pic- 
turesque arrangement. The individualities of the three riders and 
also of their three horses are well sustained. The latter are, 
indeed, of strongly distinguished types. Jones’s lop-eared, crop- 
tailed Spanish horse, with his spirited action and crested neck ; 
Brown’s black Arab, and Smith’s lean little white barb, have their 
several points, which are not to be mistaken; but it is not only 
the same type of horse, but the same horse itself, that we see in 
the successive scenes of the lively drama. Now they are waiting 
in various attitudes of expectancy round the palmetto bush 
where the boar is “lying low,” now they are swerving, leaping, and 
plunging when the pig makes his ugly rush, now galloping in swift 
—— now panting round the body of their slaughtered enemy. 

ach of the scenes is a “ tableau,” but as natural as if the arrange- 
ment was purely accidental. Sport in the way of pig-sticking, pig- 
shooting, hare-coursing, and bustard-shooting forms the subject of 
most of the sketches, and those which illustrate the last amusement 
are perhaps the finest of all. They are executed entirely with the 
pen, and show wonderful precision of hand and knowledge of 
effect, not only in figures, human and animal, but also in land- 
scape. In these perhaps his possibilities as an artist strike one 
most forcibly ; the first, where the two mounted sportsmen are 
asking information of an almost naked native, who is ploughing a 
patch with oxen, and the last, in which a magnificent bustard 
scudding at full speed is the most prominent object, rise far above 
the clever sketch. So, also, does the first drawing of all, a slightly 
but powerfully washed sketch of an Arab encampment, with its 
beautifully drawn horse and well suggested figures of an Arab 
and his wife—an Oriental idyl, in which for once the artist shows 
his sympathy with the calm of desert life. More usually does 
he take us to more active scenes, as the street, with its Moorish 
swell on his prancing steed, and the black boy perched on the 
stern of his donkey—his boys and donkeys are invariably good. 
Wherever he takes you, he never fails to grasp the character of 
men and animals and the spirit of the whole scene. The group 
round the storyteller in the “Sok” at Tangier is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable for variety of human life; but there is none 
which, on the whole, we like better than the “ Fondak on a Wet 
Day,” with the poor dripping horses, donkeys, and sheep in varied 
attitudes of despondency, 


ELEMENTS OF UTILITARIAN ETHICS.* 


R. COIT seems to have issued his book before he had quite 
made up his mind what to call it, for the title-page bears 
the inscription “ A (sic) Student’s Manual of Ethical Philosophy,” 
while every alternate page is headed Elements of Ethics. Asa matter 
of fact, the work is a popular essay on morals, treated from the 
Utilitarian standpoint, and bolstered up with arguments against 
the personal existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
The joint authors, moreover, would seem to seek their audience 
in the street ratherthan the study. We are not told how far the 
adapter has departed from his original, but judging by internal 
evidence, it appears that he has interspersed blocks of somewhat 
too literal translation with occasional reflections and quotations. 
Many of the sentences can only too readily be restored to their 
native German, while some of the observations seem to smack 
rather of the New World than the Old; as, for instance, when 
we are gravely informed that “ Morality is often a problem for 
us, as Salter says,” or “ The leader of the Philadelphia Society for 
Ethical Culture, Samuel Burns Weston, says,” and so on. This 
summoning of a cloud of witnesses, who, however familiar their 
names may be to newspaper readers, are not recognized authori- 
ties on the subject under discussion, is a feature which distin- 
guishes the whole volume. Our taste in these days may be old- 
fashioned, but we confess that when we take up a Manual of 
Ethics we do not want to hear the opinions of the late Emperor 
Frederick, or W. L. Garrison, or “a young Russian,” or even 
George Elliot (sic), or Sir John Lubbock in his hours of ease. 
The student on entering the temple of science ought to leave the 
amateur on the threshold. It is one thing to make a difficult 
subject popular, and quite another to make it flabby. 

Wher the Jews of old were in trouble about their souls, we 
read that they cried, “ What shall we do to be saved?” The 
modern seeker is supposed merely to ask, “ What shall I do to 
be happy?” This question alone do our authors address them- 
selves to answering. It is true that there is much talk about 
“ought” and “ ought not,” “right” and “ wrong,” and Professor 
von Gizycki can rap out an imperative with the best; but when 
we come to close quarters we find out that all these brave words 
are so much rhetorical dust @ [usage de la jeunesse, and that what 


* A Student's Manual of Ethical Philosophy. Adapted from the German 
+ von Gizycki, by Stanton Coit, Ph.D, London: Swan Sonnenschein 
Co, 


the Professor means is that, if we follow the directions contained 
in his manual, we shall probably enjoy more agreeable moments 
than if we do not. The sanction of Utilitarianism must ulti. 
mately rest with the individual. “ Let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favour she must come.” 

The first part of the book is occupied in enunciating the Greatest 
Happiness theory, and in replying to various objections based on 
the difficulty of estimating exactly the consequences of our actions, 
of acquiring an exact notion of happiness, and so on. To those 
who would make “aim for the preservation of the species” the 
true categorical imperative, it is answered that such an object 
Se a teleological view of nature; whereas our authors 

old as firmly as did Spinoza that Nature has no aim, and that 
to accredit her with such is mere anthropomorphism. A pessimist 
objector is then introduced, denying that there is any happiness 
worth striving for. He comes in for some very rough handling; 
and, after being battered, as it were, with the butt-end of the 
musket, is left for dead on the field. Having thus disposed of 
opponents, our authors set up their own theory of the right aim 
of life. If universal happiness be our direct aim, it is obvious 
that, owing to untoward circumstances, we may utterly fail, 
For instance, the result of a scientific investigator’s labours may 
be destroyed by a fire :— 

He falls ill and approaches his death-hour. Ought he now to say: All 
my work was in vain, my whole life has been a moral failure? That 
would be very unwise. But he would have to say it if the advancement of 
human welfare were his final aim. ‘he choice of this aim is not wise. . . 
the only fixed and sure object which will bestow consolation and gladness 
is the conscicusness of having done one’s best to further the universal wel- 
fare—the consciousness of duty done... . Man ought to make his final 
aim in life the attainment of this consciousness, not the att ainment of out- 
ward results, 

Therefore, 


the supreme moral law, the categorical imperative, receives this form: 
Seek peace of conscience in devoting thyself to the welfare of mankind. 


In other words, the just man made perfect is he who surveys 
every night his daily actions, and finds that they are very good. 
Shades of the saints, what a gospel! Surely there are whole 
realms of human nature which our authors cannot, as Spinoza 
puts it, have caught a glimpse of,even in a dream? And, on 
the other hand, does not the world swarm with consciences as 
obsequious as the chamberlain’s choir in Zadig? Must Pascal be 
taken seriously when he cries, “ Mais pour ces francs pécheurs, 
pécheurs endurcis, pécheurs sans mélange, pleins et achevés, 
lenfer ne les tient pas: ils ont trompé le diable & force de s'y 
abandonner”? Not all Professor von Gizycki’s eloquence can 
make us prefer the Pharisee to the publican. 

The fourth chapter deals with the foundations of the concep- 
tion of right and the moral law, which are said to be ultimately 
traceable to our “ moral feelings.” These supply, as it were, the 
raw material which is worked up by the reason into acknow- 
ledged rules of conduct. An action is right or wrong according 
as it does or does not agree with such rules. By “moral feelings” 
are meant respect and contempt, reverence and moral disgust, 
peace of conscience and remorse. We do not think our authors 
are very successful in explaining how such feelings can be prior 
to any standard of conduct; nor do we see why they select this 
particular class of feelings to the exclusion of others. 

The most satisfactory part of the book to our thinking is that 
dealing with the law of cause and effect in morals. Considerable 
ability is shown in setting forth, though not for the first, nor per- 
haps the hundredth, time, the determinist doctrine, and following 
it out in its various applications. Those needing such instruc- 
tion are told that the question is one of speculative rather 
than practical importance, and that blame and punishment are 
terms having as much meaning in the mouth of the necessitarian 
as in that of his opponent. It seems, however, a needless com- 
plication of the controversy to insist that the will, though all 
volitions are subject to the law of cause and effect, is free. Is it 
not better to abandon the word to those who use it in its time- 
honoured sense? A considerable space is allotted to reviewing 
the relations between Ethics and Theology, but on this thorny 
subject we do not propose to enter. The tone of the discussion 
is conspicuously earnest and free from offences against taste, yet 
our authors seem hardly to have realized the mental and spiritual 
attitude of those they endeavour to controvert ; their arguments 
will doubtless be found “ Abundantly convincing By those con- 
vinced before, But scarce to be swallowed without wincing By 
the not as yet convinced.” We wonder whether any man, 
woman, or child, will ever find his or her faith in the immortalit 
of the soul weakened by the knowledge that King Frederic 
the Great “ believed that death is the absolute end of all life.” 


RUSSIAN PICTURES.* 
Witt the aid of this nicely illustrated volume the reader 


may in spirit perform a tour through Russia and get & 
tolerably correct idea of the land, its architecture, and inhabitants. 
A tiresome and prolonged journey across the plains of North- 
Eastern Europe brings the traveller to the city which Peter the 
Great built on the marshes of the Neva, lately wrested by his 
victorious arms from the Swedes. Some idea of the prodigious 


* Russian Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Thomas Michell, 
C.B. London: Religious Tract Society. 1889. 
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difficulties he encountered may be gathered from the fact that the 

Jden dome of the Cathedral of St. Isaac’s which glistens afar 
over the waters of the Gulf of Finland rests on a forest of piles 
whose estimated value was 200,000/. Moscow, however, is the 

at centre of attraction in Russia, and claims to rank as one of 
the wonders of the world; it is so unique in appearance, and the 
characteristic features of Eastern and Western architecture are so 
well blended in its broken and fantastic outlines. Here the pencil 
of the artist has been allowed full scope, so congenial was the 
field of labour. We have a general view of the Kremlin, which 
does full justice to the weird halo of romance which hovers about 
the antique structure, and, turning overa few pages, the eye lights 
on a grotesque mixture of mosque, pagoda, and basilica—the 
Cathedral of St. Basil, though shorn, of course, of the brilliant 
and motley colouring upon which the general effect so largely 
depends. Descending the Volga’s ample stream, we arrive at 
Nizhni Novgorod—i.e. Lower Novgorod, to distinguish it from 
Novgorod the Great, The great annual fair held at Nizhni used 
to be, and still is to a great extent, a remarkable gathering where 
East and West were to be seen in the closest juxtaposition. Rail 
and telegraph are, however, reducing it to the same dead level of 
uniformity as the remainder of Europe. The Kremlin, or citadel, 
of Nizhni, though not so picturesque architecturally as that of 
Moscow, is more grandly situated, on a cliff which towers above 
the Volga; it was built by a Venetian in 1511. 

The black earth—a rich vegetable mould which covers the sur- 
face of the land to the depth of several yards—makes the south 
of Russia more fertile and prosperous than Great Russia. A 
higher standard of comfort, therefore, prevails among the agri- 
cultural population, and this makes itself apparent in their mode 
of life, their costume, and even the physiognomy of the women. 
On p. 123 is an excellent woodcut of a peasant girl of Great 
Russia: stout and sturdy, somewhat coarse in aspect, and clad 
in apparel more calculated to exclude the cold than elegant. 
A little way on we get a portrait of a woman of South Russia, 
whose refined features, graceful posture, and attire ornamented 
in the Roumanian style betoken a higher stage of civilization. 
The habits of the South Russian gentry resemble in much those 
of the Irish “ squireen,” as depicted in Lever’s novels :— 

There is [remarks the writer] a strong tinge of the same insouciance 
regarding the material future, and an equal propensity to reckless hospi- 
tality, to sport (principally coursing), social jollification, and to a great extent 
card-playing. Indeed, there are well-appointed country seats in the South 
of Russia, in which the long sumnier days are entirely spent in card- 
playing, with interruption oaly for meals. There are horses in plenty in the 
stables and vehicles of every description to which they can be harnessed ; 
but “ taking a drive ” through endless cornfields along natural roads or 
tracks, parched, cracked, and dusty one day, and presenting the next 
a surface of black mud, offers but few attractions to the ladies, and 
vehicular locomotion is resorted to, therefore, only as a matter of necessity 
on journeys to estates or towns often fifty to one hundred miles distant. 
Country life, indeed, has no great attractions in ary part of Russia proper, 
and ever since the Emancipation of the Serfs, and the accompanying ex- 
tinction of the power and authority of the proprietary classes, absenteeism 
has been largely on the increase, to the advantage solely of the principal 

vincial towns and of certain capitals and watering-places in Western 

urope, 

Kieff, “the Mother of Russian Cities,” is the social centre of high 
life in the fruitful black-soil country. When Novgorod the Great 
was abandoned by the Northern adventurers marching south- 
wards in search of sunshine and the untold wealth of Byzantium, 
Kieff became their capital, a sort of halfway house to the splendid 
goal. During the Tartar domination the Holy City passed under 
the rule of the conquering Lithuanians, thence to the kingdom of 
Poland, and was not reunited to Muscovy until a comparatively 
recent date. In the romantic Caucasus and the Crimea, the Italy 
of Russia, the artist’s pencil, as may be imagined, was actively 
employed ; Siberia and Central Asia were also placed under con- 
tribution ; while a flying visit to Poland, together with a glance 
at Finland—where the autocratic régime, miscalled Home Rule 
by Gladstonians, which Gustavus III. established by coup d'état 
in 1772, still remains in force—brings an attractive panorama to 
a successful close. 

The illustrations are, indeed, so plentiful and of so high an 
order of merit that it is an invidious task to criticize in aught the 
printed matter. We cannot, however, forbear inquiring into the 
statement made (p. 55) to the effect that the ill-starred Ivan VL, 
who was slain “accidentally” while endeavouring to escape from 
the fortress of Schliisselburg, was the natural son of the Empress 
Elizabeth by the Regent Biron. Had this been so, we feel 
assured that Catherine II., who was not by nature bloodthirsty, 
but terribly ambitious, would have spared his life. Genealogical 
tables, however, inform us that this great-nephew of Anne was, 
like that Empress, descended from Ivan V., the brother of Peter 
the Great, and sometime his colleague upon the throne. In 
ws her nephew successor Anne was actuated by a wish to 
keep the Imperial dignity in her own branch of the House of 
Rominoff, to the exclusion of her uncle Peter's line. Is it likely, 
then, that she would have nominated an illegitimate grandson of 
Peter's ? or that Elizabeth would have dethroned her own offspring 
and cast him into prison? as she certainly treated the infant 
Ivan VI. in 1741. The scandalous story is extremely im- 
probable. 

We will not dwell on the extraordinary misprint regarding 
the superficial extent of the Russian Empire, with which the first 
chapter opens, and which will, if scrutinized, be found to reverse 
the axiom that the whole is greater than its part; nor on that 
which, a little further on, locates Esthonia on the opposite side of 


the Baltic to Finland. But we must protest most emphatically 
against the doctrine put forth that “any one acquainted with the 
modern Russian language has no difficulty in understanding a 
Bulgarian, Servian, or Czech.” This, we are aware, is a favourite 
thesis of the Panslavists, but it is one which cannot be sustained. 
The truth is that a Czech or Bohemian can no more understand a 
Russian, or vice versd, without previous instruction than an Eng- 
lishman can a Dane or a German, 


SMITTEN AND SLAIN.* 


i beg opium trade in China is the Eastern analogue of the 
liquor traffic in England. It furnishes an equally prolific 
subject for discussion ; and, like the topic on which Sir Wilfred 
Lawson delights to dwell, it possesses the inestimable advantage, 
so far as controversy is concerned, of being quite incapable of 
vielding a logical result to the champions of either side. It is 
like the famous shield which showed a golden face to those who 
approached it from one side and common metal to others coming 
from the opposite direction. In the eyes of its supporters it is 
one of “Tired Nature’s sweet restorers,” and in those of its de- 
criers it is a deadly poison which eats surely and directly into 
the bones and marrow of its votaries, bringing death and destruc- 
tion in its train. 

“A.V. V.” is one of those who consider that opium is to the 
Chinese as a gift from Pandora’s box, and he calls down reproba- 
tion upon his countrymen for having introduced the drug into 
China. On this point he has evidently not studied the latest 
authorities. All those acquainted with Chinese literature must 
have long been familiar with references to the drug at periods 
long before Englishmen ever set foot in China. But recently 
Dr. Edkins, of Peking, has published a collection of these, and 
has thus shown to the world that the taunt so often levelled at 
us, as a nation, of having been the first to teach Chinamen the 
habit of opium-smoking may be dismissed as irrelevant. In the 
same way, it has been proved over and over again that it is no 
more true to say, as “ A. V. V.” does, that the war of 1840 was 
due to the opium question than it would be to affirm that the 
interview at Ems was the cause of the Franco-German War. 
The provoking causes of hostilities are proverbially trivial, and 
bear no more relation to the main questions in dispute between 
the combatants than the technical assault which is arranged by 
the lawyers as an introduction to a case of trespass. And thus, 
though it is true that the seizure of English opium by the Chinese 
was the signal for the crossing of swords, yet if we go to the root 
of the quarrel we find it in the long series of unjust and illegal 
measures which had been imposed by the Chinese authorities on 
British subjects and British commerce. 

These considerations are all thrown to the winds by the author 
of Smitten and Slain, who makes his characters repeat all the 
stale and exploded accusations against our countrymen which 
pass current now only at meetings of the Anti-Opium Society, 
and paints the evil eflects of the habit of smoking opium with 
the thickest of brushes. As a story, the book labours under the 
disadvantage of having been written with a purpose. As all 
roads lead to Rome, so every topic and incident in its pages is 
directed towards the anathematization of the opium trade. The 
plot is neither skilfully conceived nor well waiel out. Indeed, 
the author seems to have imbibed some of the spirit of Chinese 
novelists. He moves his figures about like men on a chess- 
board without any reference to the motives which might be likely 
to actuate their conduct, and with no attempt to analyse cha- 
racter. 

The scene opens at a fire where the house of a Chinaman en- 
joying the impossible name of Li Francho was burnt to the 
ground. By a fortunate chance the daughter of the house, 
Lingsam by name, escaped from the flames and found refuge 
under the protection of a young English lady who happened to 
be passing at the moment in company with her betrothed, a 
rollicking tar of the transpontine order. A Chinaman who at- 
tempted to save Lingsam joins the group, and while the English 
lady binds up his scorched hand, and is kissed by her sailor lover, 
he loses his heart, without the exchange of a word, to Lingsam. 
The affection so easily gained is returned by Lingsam, who in the 
normal seclusion of her apartments cherishes the recollection of 
Hsi Ting-chang, and even one of his buttons, with the fondest 
devotion. One day her love-dreams are disturbed by an an- 
nouncement from her father that he has arranged a marriage for her. 
Curiously enough he does not tell her the name of her future hus- 
band, nor does she take thetrouble toaskit. But tosimplify matters 
she at once goes off into hysterics, and declares her unalterable 
belief that her future husband is some old and decrepit “son of 
Han.” In this frame of mind she goes through the marriage 
ceremonies, and is only disabused of her illusion when, her veil 
having been lifted, she finds herself the wife of Ilsi Ting-chang. 
For some time things go very smoothly with the young people, 
and so agreeable does Hsi’s mother make herself in the conglo- 
merate household into which Lingsam is now introduced, that 
even her continued presence does not interfere with the happiness 
of the bride and bridegroom. A score or éwo of pages might have 
contained all that was necessary for the further pa we of 


* Smitten and Slain: a Nineteenth-cen Romance ife in China. 
By “A.V.V.” London: Nelson & 
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the plot. But it had evidently been predetermined in the 
councils of “A. V.V.” that a goodly-sized volume had to be 
written; and so incidents are introduced and characters are 
made to flit across the stage which have no sort of connexion 
with the main design of the book, and which, to tell the truth, 
are rather confusing. What “A. V. V.” really wants to tell us 
is that, in a moment of temptation, Chang, as he calls Hsi Ting- 
chang, which, by-the-bye, is as reasonable as it would be to 
write Chard for Richard, is induced to taste the opium-pipe ; that 
this first pipe leads to the habit of smoking; that the happiness 
of his household is destroyed, and his own health seriously 
injured, by it; that, by an accident, his little son poisons himself 
with some of the drug which has been carelessly left about ; and 
that, by fell design, Lingsam swallows a fatal dose of opium, 
through grief at the death of her child. 

Asa novel Smitten and Slain must be written down a failure, 
and as an onslaught on the opium trade it cannot be pronounced 
to be either convincing or instructive. 


THE SOUTHERN SKIES.* 


HE late Mr. Proctor was an acknowledged master of the 
cartographic art. lis authorship, then, of the work before 

us raises a presumption of excellence which further acquaintance 
with it does not belie. Its plan is identical with that of the Stars 


the closely-adjacent stars of the Cross. Amerigo Vespucci 
called it “ unus canopus niger immense magnitudinis,” in con- 
tradistinction to the chief Magellanic Cloud described as “ unus 
canopus albus eximiz magnitudinis”; and Dr. Horner found 
the fanciful impression irresistible that the black emptiness 
of the two coal-sacks was due to the withdrawal from them 
of the matter accumulated into the two nubecule. These re. 
markable ornaments of the Southern Pole do indeed seem pre- 
cisely like detached portions of the Milky Way; but their 
genuine relations are of a different kind. They are, in point of 
fact, connected with the vast system of nebule which, by the 
opposite symmetry of their distribution, counterbalance, as it 
were, and complete the stellar system. 

It is curious to remember that the most characteristic of 
southern asterisms has only, within comparatively recent 
historical times, vanished from view on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Prehistorically, indeed, the Southern Cross 
mounted seven degrees above the horizon of the spot where York 
now stands, and, after three millenniums, it was seen to about 
equal advantage from Alexandria. Ptolemy marked with its 
four stars the hind-legs of the Centaur; but they also received, in 
honour of Augustus, the time-serving and temporary appellation 
of “Cesaris Thronus.” Rediscovered by the navigators of the 
fifteenth century, they were described by Andrea Corsali in 1515 
as forming “ una croce meravigliosa,” which has since stood out 
as the imposing sign of the “changed skies,” associated with 
“changed fortunes,” when the world was younger and less 


in their Seasons, published by him in 1883; only the point of | explored. Now that we travel with civilized appliances “all 


view is shifted from the Northern to the Southern Hemisphere. 
The one representation is complementary to the other. The same 


means of gaining familiarity with the principal stars made avail- | 


able for the latitude of London six years back are now adapted 
to the latitude of Cape Town. In a circular series of twelve 
maps the successive aspects of the heavens are portrayed as they 
appear from month to month at the same hours (latitude 46° to 
24° South), or as they would be shown at intervals of two hours 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis, were it not for the 
star-obliterating presence of the sun. The limit of brightness of 
the included objects is the fifth magnitude. The addition of 
fainter ones would, it was rightly judged, rather impede than 
assist the efforts of learners to make themselves at home among 
the constellations. 

The ease with which this could be done with such help as Mr. 
Proctor’s atlases afford, make their strangeness to the over- 
whelming majority of educated men and women a matter of 
some surprise. Lut since human life has emancipated itself 
from immediate dependence upon the stars, they have largely 
slipped out of everyday human consciousness. The average 
civilized mind is, indeed, extraordinarily callous to the supernal 
beauties of the “ pale populace of heaven.” Yet there are inter- 
ludes of existence when they claim attention from the most in- 
curious. Few people, we should for instance suppose, have made 
a long sea-voyage, when 

New stars all night above the brim 
Of waters lighten’d into view, 


without instinctively desiring to identify them, and get some 
mental hold on their configurations; nor could the too-scanty 
library of an ocean-liner receive any addition more welcome to 
the ennuyés citizens of the floating commonwealth she constitutes, 
than a copy of this handy and convenient “ Guide to the Con- 
stellations of the Southern Hemisphere.” 

Their effect of splendour, enhanced as it is to European eyes 
by novelty, is at first almost startling. To begin with, the air 
has a translucency rarely indeed met with in England. Not 
but that the astronomer south of the line suffers tribulations 


enough, and to spare, from clouds and bad definition. But the | 
stars, when they show at all, show with a largeness of lucid | 


power highly stimulating to the imagination. A practical 
proof of the visual richness of southern skies is afforded by 
the number of naked-eye objects registered by Dr. Gould at 
Cordoba, in South America. The “ Uranometria Argentina ” 
contains 7,732 stars, giving for the entire sphere the propor- 
tionate number of 13,096, or considerably more than double that 
arrived at by Heis from the basis of his own observations at 
Miinster. Yet his sight was so exceptionally keen as to enable 
him to distinguish twelve Pleiades. Then the southern stars 
Sirius, Canopus, and a Centauri are by far the brightest in the 
sky, Arcturus, the primate of the Northern hemisphere, standing 
only fourth on the complete list. Above all, the Southern Milky 
Way not only seems, but is, more lustrous than its northern 
prolongation, and is believed to approach nearer to our situation 
in space. The peculiarities of its structure are more apparent, 
its course is less uniform, the play in it of mysterious and 
tremendous forces is almost palpable, and it is more thickly 
“powdered with stars.” Its rifts and vacuities at once fix the 
attention, and singularly complicate the problem of galactic con- 
stitution. Stratum theories, stream theories, and spiral theories 
are all equally helpless to explain the phenomenon of the great 
“coal-sack.” A huge oval cavity in the very densest part 
of the Galaxy, it appears in Australian folklore as the embodi- 
ment of evil, in the shape of an emu watching an opossum, 
its coveted prey, who has taken refuge in a tree marked by 


* The Southern Shies: a Plain and Easy Guide to the Constellutions of 
the Southern Hemisphere. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1880. 
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| standing,” under the escort of steam, electricity, refrigerators, 


and needing not to dispense with so much as a cup of afternoon 
or mmatutinal tea, the sight of the “Crux in Ccelo” has lost much 
of its old solemn import. 
Dante’s knowledge of the southern skies is supposed to have 
been derived from Arabic sources. The 
quattro stelle 
Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente 


which comforted his exit from the horrors of the Giudecca, 
although significant, in a figurative sense, of the four cardinal 
virtues, had also a literal meaning ; and their identification with 
the four stars of the Southern Cross is unquestionably correct. 
There is less certainty about the “tre facelle” representing the 
theological virtues, which culminated as the others declined. 
They were less compactly grouped, since the pole, tutto quanto, 
was illuminated by them, and Dr. O. Peschel, in an interest- 
ing chapter of his Abhandlungen zur Erd- und Volkerkunde, re- 
cognizes in them the brilliant stars Canopus, Achernar, and 
Fomalhaut. The considerable south polar distance (nearly sixty 
degrees) of the last raises, however, a doubt as to the validity of 
its claim to membership of the poet’s stellar trio. 

The long procession of the stars of Argo is led by the radiant 
Canopus, the most famous of individual southern luminaries, and 
the most revered. Among the aborigines of New South Wales 
it figures as the Prometheus of stellar mythology—the bringer of 
fire from space. [astern nations salute its brief appearances, in 
striking contrast to the Homeric associations of Sirius, as 
auspicious for the health of man and beast ; and early Christian 
pilgrims to Mount Sinai named it the “ Star of St. Catherine,” 
from its serving as a guiding light to their journey thither from 
Gaza. Modern astronomers can barely attempt to realize its 
actual majesty and magnificence as an’ orb several thousand 
times brighter than the sun. Tor its distance, as yet found im- 
measurable, may well be more, and can scarcely be less, than 
eight times that of Sirius, of which it is the apparent inferior by 
only about half a magnitude. In the Dog-star’s place, it is sate 
to say, Canopus would outshine it at least forty times. The 
revelation, as certainly existent, of bodies so stupendous in light- 
power as Canopus and Arcturus, is one among the many striking 
results of the patient investigation of excessively minute quan- 
tities. 


ENGLISH IDYLS.* 


HE volumes in which Dr. Emerson has formerly given us 
photographs of the Norfolk Broads from nature, explained 
by a slender illustrative text, have been welcomed by the public 
and by ourselves. But a phetographer without his camera scarcely 
must take for granted that he is as welcome as he is with it. Dr. 
Emerson has been known as an excellent landscape photographer ; 
but he has the ambition to be a sort of Theocritus of Norfolk, 
without the aid of pictures. This is quite another thing, and he 
must beware of the foible of o’ervaulting. The first of these idyls 
is rather a shocking example of fine writing, and it opens thus :— 
It fell upon a summer's eve, as I lay couched in whispering glades of 
rosy water-grasses, bristling with purple thistles—quaintly carved, and 
dappled with campions pranked in white, that Ellen, ripened by thrice 
seven summers’ suns, came floating down the flood in all the winsomeness 
of maidenhvod, 

In this sentence, if it was not Dr. Emerson who was quaintly 
carved—doubtless from couching upon thistles—and dappl 
with campions, we protest we know not who or what was. And 
on what “flood ” was Ellen “floating”? ‘There is too much of 


* English Idyls. By P.H. Emerson. London: Sampson Low & Co 
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this strained and affected style, and sometimes it bursts into an 
abandoned sort of prosody—as, for example, the end of Idyl IV.:— 

Say not, o worldling, twas (sic) an idle song, 

For in the busy haunts of men oft do I hear 

That silvery music, and once more I float 

On those purple waterways beneath an evening sky, 

And see the rustic maiden with her kine 

Go winding through the reed-tops to the farmstead 

Below the mill. 


This is quoted without alteration or transposition of a single syl- 
lable. Bad blank verse, Dr. Emerson must learn, is the very 
worst kind of prose. 

The sentimental idyls are all tainted with this fantastic 
hraseology, which spoils their undeniable prettiness. But the 
umorous and grotesque ones have great merit. “ Bob-Jack” is 

a study of Eastern counties water-side character which would 
have charmed Edward FitzGerald. “Fatal Water” is a tragedy 
of an affecting kind, with its cynical close. Idyl X. is a picture of 
village witchcraft of a really very high order, and would alone 
be enough to show how well Dr. Emerson is able to write when 
he puts his floral fopperies on one side. A word of counsel from 
a judicious friend would have made this little book, at which 
readers will be, we are afraid, inclined to laugh, one which we 
might have cordially praised. But one little trick of affectation 
is the fly that ruins the whole ointment. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS.* 


ROFESSOR SARGENT has done well to plan these volumes, 
and credit is due to him for the manner in which the work 
has been carried out. It is so short a time since Asa Gray was 
in this country, renewing his numerous friendships among older 
scientific men, and starting others among the many younger ones 
who were so charmed with his simple dignified manners and pro- 
found learning, that it is difficult to realize that we have in these 
rs a monument to the memory of a naturalist who died soon 
after the Manchester meeting of the British Association. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous attribute of Professor Gray, next 
to his remarkable industry, was his power as a critic; and, 
amidst all the patient labours of a never-tiring and prolific 
botanist, as he was, one wonders how time could be spared for the 
writing of the multifarious articles collected in the work under 
review. The editor informs us in the introduction that “ more 
than eleven hundred bibliographical notices and longer reviews 
were published by Professor Gray in different periodicals ; and it 
was necessary, in preparing these volumes, to exclude a number 
of papers of nearly as great interest and value as those which are 
chosen.” The latter being the case is, to some extent, a misfor- 
tune ; for these essays and reviews cover a period of immense 
importance in the history of biology, and the always original 
writings of America’s great botanist, teeming as they did with 
thoughts and reflections as suggestive as they were interesting, 
should be preserved as completely as possible. Asa Gray reviewed 
Lindley’s Natural System of Botany, De Candolle’s Prodromus, 
Endlicher’s Genera Plantarum, Mohl’s Vegetable Cell, Hooker and 
Thomson's Indian Flora, and Henfrey’s Botany, and many other 
works of the period which heralded or accompanied the rise of 
Darwin—the Origin of Species was first published in 1859. He 
was one of the most indefatigable opponents of the cant and 
misconception that were in some quarters rife during the Darwinian 
epoch, working continually to make the truth of Darwin’s argu- 
ments clear, however much he might differ from him in detail 
with respect to scme of his conclusions. He lived to write the 
obituary of Darwin in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. From these facts it will be seen that he 
lived in stirring times, when no lack of subjects for his facile 
pen need be expected. 

These two volumes, of course, do not embrace Gray's works on 
descriptive botany, which have been numerous, and rank high in 
the annals of the science; equally, of course, his text-books on 
general botany are not incorporated. The philosophical essays 
which arose during the controversy with respect to the Darwinian 
theory, which was carried on at such great length and with no 
little acrimony in the United States, are also excluded, because 
they have been collected and republished already. It remained 
to select from his other writings, with the result that the first of 
these volumes embraces reviews of important botanical works, 
while the second contains a number of essays on botanical sub- 
jects, followed by biographical sketches of various scientific men. 
It will readily be understood that these latter writings are of 
peculiar interest, because the opinions of so independent and 
thoughtful a writer as Gray on his contemporaries must always 
appeal to those who seek for information respecting the great 
hames which mark the various periods of scientific thought. If 
any one is inclined to be curious or sceptical as to Gray’s powers 
in this direction, let him read the biographical sketches of Robert 
Brown and of Humboldt, of Sir William Hooker and of George 

ntham, and that of Charles Darwin. 

_A special feature in Gray's writings of his contemporaries is 

is remarkable sympathy with all their doings, a sympathy which 
affected all his ‘intercourse with his fellow-men, and this, no 


doubt, helped him where it was necessary to be severe on the 
inaccuracy, or carelessness, or worse, of other people. 

But perhaps the most interesting of his articles to the general 
reader will be the essays on various botanical subjects in {the 
second volume. In reading these it must not be forgotten that 
Asa Gray was a systematist, and that he was brought up in the 
tenets of an old school—facts which make it only the more re- 
markable that he should have so readily seized on many of the 
progressive ideas of more modern students of botany. Some of 
these essays are extremely interesting, and all are pleasantly 
readable, as, for instance, those on “ The Longevity of Trees,” 
“ Sequoia and its History,” and especially the pleasantly written 
and instructive article on “The Pertinacity and Predominance of 
Weeds.” This latter paper, indeed, is most suggestive, and teems 
with facts about American weeds, and exotics that have been 
introduced as weeds and have spread as such in that vast 
country ; at the same time it illustrates much of what was best 
in Gray’s style. 

The Sequoias (now called Wellingtonia) are, as is well known, 
the famous tall trees of Western North America; and in the 
able and philosophical discussion as to what they teach—botanic- 
ally, geographically, and geologically—numerous facts were 
brought forward which did good service in enlightening those 
who had only listened to and wondered at the stories told about 
these monsters of the forests. We are, no doubt, more familiar 
with giant trees now that the huge “gum-trees” of Australia 
have been so often quoted and pitted against their coniferous 
rivals of the West; but there is still much to fascinate the mind 
in the accounts of trees which tower to such heights as four 
hundred and fifty feet and measure one hundred and sixteen feet 
round the stem. “Some, we are told, rise so high that they might 
even cast a flicker of shadow upon the summit of the Pyramid of 
Cheops. Yet the oldest of them doubtless grew from seed which 
was shed long after the names of the Pyramid-builders had been 
forgotten. So far as we can judge from the actual counting of 
the layers of several trees, no Sequoia now alive can sensibly 
antedate the Christian era.” 

Those who are apt to dream of old oaks should read Asa Gray's 
essay on the longevity of trees. They will find much to curb 
their imagination, as well as something to feed it. Old limes, old 
chestnuts, old yews and cedars, the baobab and the dragon tree, 
all are considered, and the evidence carefully pondered; and the 
sceptical and credulous alike will do well to read. As for old 
oaks the following is quoted :— 

At about six miles west-south-west of Saintes... . stands an old oak 
tree, in the large court of a modern mansion, which still promises to live 
many centuries, if the axe of some Vandal does not cut it down. The 
follewing are the proportions of this king of the forests of France, and 
probably of all Europe. The diameter of the trunk at the ground is from 
nine to ten yards; at the height of a man, from six and a half to seven 
and a half vards; the diameter of the whole head from forty to forty-three 
yards ; the height of the trunk eight yards ; the general height of the tree 
twenty-two yards. 


Whether this tree is now in existence or not we do not know, 
but in any case probably the estimate was right that it was the 
monarch of European oaks. 

Here we must leave these delightful volumes, the publication 
of which reflect credit on all concerned, and which constitute a 
fitting memento of the greatest botanist America has produced. 


THE DIALECT OF CAIRO.* 


i the progress of science has rendered it possible to 
publish an Arabic reading-book in the form of an instru- 
ment capable of reproducing the difficult letters an infinite 
number of times, no work that bears that title will ever succeed 
in its primary purpose, that of teaching people to read. Perhaps 
the most practical expedient for meeting this difficulty is that 
employed in some of the Indian grammars, in which, by the side 
of the correct transliteration of the words, there is given the par- 
ticular mispronunciation of them which a native can understand. 
Such a method ought to be possible with Arabic, if we remember 
that the majority of the Europeans in Cairo learn their lingo 
from Berber servants, whose throats are often less fitted for the 
Arabic alphabet than even those of their masters. And we have 
known a case of a German who, after twenty years’ residence in 
Cairo, during which he had acquired sufficient fluency to be able 
to take his part in a street row, asked whether there was any 
difference in spelling between the Arabic words for “ house’ and 
“egg,” words which contain letters so entirely different as never 
to be interchanged in the whole range of the Semitic dialects. 
Clearly, then, he must have pronounced these words in a way 
which was intelligible, though decidedly incorrect. 

In this matter of pronunciation Mr. Birdwood’s manual is no 
advance on its predecessors ; indeed, it is far less satisfactory than 
many of them. In writing dialogues, which must surely be in- 
tended for conversation, he should not have cared so much for 
systematic transliteration—the spoken language has no characters 
to transliterate—as for imitating to the best of his power the 
sounds as they are produced by the natives. To give the Cairene 
for “my clothes” as thiyabi, when the sound th is unknown in 


* Scientific Papers of Asa Gray. Selected by C. 8. Sargent. 2 vols. 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


* An Arabic Reading-Book. By Alan R. Birdwood. London: W. H. 
Allen & Co. 1890. 
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Cairene conversation, is to intentionally mislead, even though the 
true pronunciation (which is s‘yabi rather than #iyabi) follows in 
brackets. Dr. Steingass (who, we hope, is not responsible for the 
numerous misprints in this book) says in the preface that the 
European “ will be regarded with so much more respect the more 
correctly he expresses himself” in Arabic. This may be true, 
but the object of conversation is not only to be respected, but to 
be understood ; and the acme of intelligibility is reached by speak- 
ing exactly as the natives speak, whether correctly or otherwise. 

Although Mr. Birdwood seems to us to have decidedly erred 
in committing the task of transliteration to some one else, his 
manual has some positive merits; but its purpose would have 
been more clearly described by the title “ Modern Egyptian 
Chrestomathy” than by that which he has given it. There 
are two canons to which a work like this should conform ; 
it ought not to confuse the modern with the classical lan- 
guage; and it ought not to confuse different modern dialects 
with each other. The first rule is observed only by first- 
rate writers, like Spitta and Landberg. But in the observation 
of the second, Mr. Birdwood’s book is an advance on Mr. Tien’s, 
the vocabulary of which has a decided tendency to make the 
blind go out of the way. The danger does not so much consist 
in using words which in a particular locality are unknown 
us in using such as are known, but have a different sense from 
that intended by the speaker. We have heard a harrowing story 
of a native of Egypt nearly losing his life through the interpreter 
who questioned him thinking that gisr in Egypt meant a 
“ bridge,” as it does in Syria. Local glossaries of the Arabic 
=" if made by competent persons, would be extremely 
useful. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. Birdwood to make a Chrestomathy 
of a newspapers, although a complete number of one 
would form as good a Chrestomathy and could be got for three- 
pence. However, Mr. Birdwood’s collection of specimens is 
good, and illustrative of the matter of those journals, which con- 
sist for the most of translations from the English papers, 
especially one known as the Teemss, with sometimes rather 
naive comments on the intelligence. Experienced editors find 
that the Arabic public dislike long articles, and enjoy short 
paragraphs, which need not be spicy. The language they write 
differs from both the classical and the colloquial idioms, which 
possess over it the advantage that, according to the Apocrypha, 
the idol-maker has over the idol—whereas they have lived, but it 
never. The journalist must abstain from decided vulgarisms, 
but yet employ only those words out of the classical vocabulary 
which are commonly understood ; there results a highly artificial 
dialect, mixed largely with Turkish and Persian words, and 
savouring strongly of the European languages from which most 
of its matter is drawn. The dictionaries which profess to interpret 
this vocabulary are for the most part hopelessly deficient. It 
was the moral duty of Dozy to collect these words in his Sup- 
plément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, and save the Arabist the 
trouble of consulting three dictionaries at once. However, he 
omitted to do so, and it may be long before the work is done by 
any competent hand. 

Mr. Birdwood’s collection of native letters has the very great 
merit of giving lithographed copies of the original documents as 
well as printed copies. Other such collections have been pub- 
lished—there is one by a Beyrout Jesuit containing a hundred 
specimens of Arabic writing—but we do not remember to have 
seen as good a set as this. An Arabic hand, in order to be good, 
must be illegible ; it does not follow, of course, that, if illegible, 
it will necessarily be good. There is something, especially in the 
angle at which a native writes, which the European finds it 
difficult to imitate. The handwritings given by Mr. Birdwood 
are decidedly fine, and would be good models for imitation. We 
are glad to hear that he purposes to publish many more. The 
Algerian “ Briefsteller” makes every letter commence with 
praise to God and prayers for the Prophet; but in the rest of the 
East this godly custom would seem to be given up. In Syria, 
moreover, the habit of commencing with long-winded and un- 
meaning compliments is dying out, and the Egyptians are pro- 
hably following suit, though they know even less than their 
Eastern brethren of the value of time. Mr. Birdwood’s letters 
seem to be real ones, and to contain the sort of communication 
which a letter-writer might desire to make; differing in this from 
the manual of the Jesuits of Beyrout, a large portion of which is 
probably intended to advertise their college, as well as to instruct 
the student in elegant forms of expression. 


A VISIT TO THE TRANSVAAL.* 


influenced him. Still an agreeable volume can be put together 
even under these circumstances by those competent to do it. Mr, 
Morrison apparently is not competent—certainly his volume is 
not agreeable. It is written with a horrible jocosity ; phrases 
such as “ taken by the leg ”—7.e. duped—are frequent, so are the 
allusions to drinks of every sort. Here is a specimen of Mr, 
Morrison’s reflective vein :—“ You see the ladies (who are some- 
what queer to manage) puzzle one awfully; one day they are to 
be seen entering into the most violent friendships, imparting their 
dearest secrets to their newly-acquired friends, and on the morrow 
behold them at daggers drawn.” Here, too, taken from the next 
page, is one of his incidents of travel :—“ One of the passengers, 
a gueer-looking sort of clergyman, endeavoured in every way to 
make himself agreeable, but somehow always overdid it, with the 
best of intentions. I am sorry to say on crossing the ‘line’ some 
one took the unwarrantable liberty of sousing him.” 

Appended to this volume is a reprint of a letter written to the 
Times by Mr. H. Martyn Maclure, which is well worth reading. 
It points out how a railway can be made from Sordwana Bay 
through the Lebombo mountains and Swaziland to the borders of 
the Transvaal, and as much further as the Boers will allow. 
Colonel William Jesser Coope, the writer says, has already secured 
a concession of the necessary territory from the chief Usebondi 
and four other chiefs whose territory must be crossed, so it is to 
be hoped that when the Swaziland question is settled the line 
may be pushed on with—that is, if the Boers can be persuaded 
by the Colonial Office to allow of the enterprise. In view of 
the attitude of Portugal towards all English interests, the im- 

ortance of securing a rival route to that of Delagoa Bay, Mr. 
aclure evidently thinks, can scarcely be overrated, and we agree 
with him. 


THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA.* 


ae Ancient Classical Drama is a work which is styled by its 
writer “A Study in Literary Evolution” because it deals 
more or less with the process of evolution which may be traced 
“within the field of the ancient Classical Drama.” As the author 
very truly points out, there may be found 

a common starting-point from which lines of development extend in various 
directions ; the rise of new literary species, or transitional tendencies not 
amounting to distinction of species ; developments traceable in embryo and 
on to maturity, with precious links preserving processes of change all but 
lost; unstable forms that continually originate literary changes, reversions 
to type, and survivals of forms long after their raison d’étre has passed 
away ; while the Drama as a whole will present the double process of 
growth in simplicity from the indefinite to the regular, and the passage 
from the simple to the complex. 


It will be seen from this extract that Mr. Moulton takes his task 
seriously and, we must add, executes it skilfully. He not only 
gives outline plots of the most celebrated Greek tragedies and 
comedies, and those of their Roman imitators, but he also em- 
phasizes the distinction between the work of ancient and modern 
playwrights by “arranging” Macbeth, the masterpiece of modern 
tragedy, as it would have been written by a Greek of the classical 
period. This adaptation, though of course only sketched out, is 
nevertheless very cleverly done, and sets the classical and the 
modern dramatic methods in clearer contrast than all A. W. 
Schlegel’s learned lectures thereon. This part of the book, how- 
ever, is clearly addressed to those readers who are familiar with 
Shakspeare, and who are engaged in studying the Greek drama, 
either in the original or in translations. But the real value of 
the book, we think, lies in its suggestions towards interesting 
schoolboys and undergraduates in what they regard in most cases 
as mere lesson-books. Men of the intellectual calibre of senior 
classics and double firsts, as Mr. Moulton truly says, need no help 
to enable them to grasp the full meaning of what they read. But 
it is the average man who tests the system, and with the pass-men at our 
Universities, and the still larger number who foll»w classical studies at 
school, 1 believe that the language element of their classics almost entirely 
swallows up the element of literature. I do not see how it can be other- 
wise. The unit in the study of a dead languace is the book or the play 
that to the reader in a dewd language means a considerable course of 
work ; an ordinary student cannot cover the ground fast enough to get 
the comparison of work with work and author with author necessary for 
literary grasp. Thus classics, to the ordinary student, is a study terribly 
out of perspective, demanding exactness in minor points, yet admitting 
vagueness in all that is great, tithing the mint and anise and cummin 
of oratio obliqua, and second aorist paradigms, but omitting the weightier 
matters of a poet’s conceptions and literary force. 


All this seems to us altogether true. It must have struck every 
one who has any experience whatever of English public school 
life, that even if a master can overcome the initial difficulty of 
making his class try to learn, yet that with the best intentions a 
boy can do no more than represent the Greek or Latin words by 
words painfully culled from his dictionary, during which process 
all the literary charm of the original vanishes, while, moreover, 
the process is so slow and tedious, that not only all chance of 
comparing one book with another is lost, but also the boys forget 
the first part of one story before they have reached the last. As 
for their taking any pleasure in the style and thoughts of classical 
writers, while they are still struggling with the language m 


* The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary Evolution, 
intended for Readers in English and in the Original. By RK. G. Moulton, 


* A Visit to the Transvaal, Barberton, Johannesburg, and Back. By 
Pearse Morrison. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ‘1890. 


M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge University (Extension) 
Lecturer in Literature. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1890. 
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which those thoughts are expressed, one might as reasonably 
expect & man toiling against time under a heavy burden to admire 
the scenery through which his route leads him. In order to remedy 
this “want of perspective” in classical study, Mr. Moulton does not 
advocate any revolution, or any changes of method, but modest ly 
suggests that “ where it is customary to set, say, two books of 
Homer or two Greek plays, would it not be possible to set only one 
for reading in the original, and for the time thus saved to prescribe 
the whole Odyssey, or a group of plays, to be studied in English, 
or some such course of reading in ancient and English classics 
combined as I suggest in an appendix to this book *” 

It is, indeed, a matter of capital importance that a schoolboy 
or student of any kind, when first attempting to make himself 
master of a work in a dead language, should use all means within 
his reach to find out the subject of the book which he proposes to 
read, by whom it was written, for what readers it was intended, 
and so forth. But this information is, as a rule, withheld; the 
schoolboy is plunged into a book of Virgil’s Aineid, or of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, without knowing anything of the plot of 
the Aineid, or the story of the Anabasis, and is told that these 
matters are of no importance compared with mere gerund-grind- 
ing. If this system be persistently carried out, the boy begins 
to regard sentences as mere grammatical exercises, and is satis- 
fied when he can show chapter and verse for the grammar and 
syntax involved in them, and can grub up the roots of the more 
abstruse words. He naturally ceases to believe that any of the 
people about whom he reads were ever really alive, and the 
usual result of his classical studies in after life is the recollection 
of the spoiled half-holidays and tear-blotted exercises with which 
they were inseparably connected. What we have said about 
the value of the help which translations and notes afford applies 
more especially to plays. Itis quite certain that even an accom- 

lished scholar will readily acknowledge that, after reading Mr. 
Moulton’s really admirable paraphrase of the Oresteia trilogy, or of 
(Edipus the King, he would be able to enter more fully into the 
meaning, and to enjoy the working out of the plot of those plays 
more thoroughly; much more, then, would be the advantage of 
such a treatise as this to a student whose attention is continually 
being diverted from the main thread of the story by the gram- 
matical difficulties which he encounters. To read a play profitably, 
even in one’s own language, demands a considerable amount of 
imagination, because the reader must picture each scene to himself, 
orelse miss a great part of the author’s meaning. Balzac himself, 
whom no one can accuse of a deficiency of imagination, used, it 
is said, to have a number of dolls dressed to represent the various 
personages in his novels, and would place on the table before him 
the doll representing each character as he wrote of its doings. 
The same kind of help is required to understand the Ancient 
Classical Drama; it is not enough to supply the student with a 
text and a dictionary, and to look grave if he asks for a trans- 
lation. To understand plays like the Agamemnon or the Eumenides 
he ought to neglect none of the means of which he can avail 
himself, and should, if possible, see a Greek play performed at 
Oxford or Cambridge ; but masters of country schools can hardly 
bring their pupils to see these, and yet want more than notes of 
the Putidé Shavius type to fix their interest. To them, we 
imagine, Mr. Moulton’s book will be of great service. 


COURT LIFE, 1177.* 


NLIKE too many other diligent antiquaries, Mr. Hall has 
a keen eye for the human interest in history, and delights 
to picture the effect which legal and other institutions of bygone 
days must have had on the men of the time. His pleasant 
papers on Society in the Elizabethan Age must be known to many 
of our readers. In his present volume he illustrates part of the 
social life of an earlier period, treating it in a kind of narrative, 
and introducing various historical personages playing the parts, 
fulfilling and explaining the duties, and talking the talk which 
he believes to be appropriate to each of them. The period which 
he has chosen is the reign of Henry IL., a period special!y marked 
by judicial and administrative reform and by literary activity. 
Taking the year 1177 as a convenient date, he presents us with 
a series of elaborately drawn pictures exhibiting the daily 
life of men—he leaves ladies alone—of the upper class, the work- 
ing of the constitutional machinery, and the bearing which it 
had on society. Though we do not agree with one or two of his 
ideas as to matters about which every one has a right to his own 
opinion, his conclusions generally strike us as thoroughly well 
considered, and his explanations and descriptions are certainly 
remarkably lucid. A few unimportant slips should be set right 
m another edition; to take only his first few pages, he should 
make up his mind as to the spelling of “thegn,” should avoid 
such a combination as “ hus-carls,” and should not talk of 
directing a “raking fire ” against a castle in the twelfth century, 
or say that the whole of England was practically divided among 
the sons of Godwin as their private property. The plan of his volume 
18 not, we think, happily conceived. In spite of his beginning some- 
what in the style of G. P. R. James, with travellers approaching 
& castle, he is mistaken in believing that he has written an “ his- 


torical novel.” His book is as a whole rather a series of treatises 
put in the mouths of lay figures, and divided by several descrip- 
tions of scenes. There is no plot and no action; his characters 
are made to witness or describe various transactions, they do no- 
thing themselves worth notice ; they go from one place to another, 
ask questions, listen to disquisitions, and once at least two of them 
have something to eat. They are apt to talk as if they were read- 
ing from a book, and some of them favour their hearers with long 
extracts from their own writings translated by the author with 
certain archaisms which we found rather exasperating. 

His principal figure is Richard de Anesti, lord of the manor of 
Anesti or Anstey, in Hertfordshire, and the plaintiff in a famous 
lawsuit, of which we have an account written by himself. Richard 
entertains William FitzNigel, one of the King’s treasurers, and 
a brother of Richard, Bishop of London, the author of the Dialogus 


| de Scaccario. During the visit he gives his guest a minute 


account of how his land is cultivated, of the stock which it main- 
tains, and of the profits which he derives from it; while on his 
side his guest gives him a little lecture on the basis of the assess- 
ment of land, and on the origin and nature of courts baron. On 
the close of the visit Richard is supposed to accompany his guest to 
London, where he gets instruction about many things. He sees the 
city, which is described according to the picture of it given by William 


FitzStephen, falls in with a kinsman, and relates his experience of 


the dealings of Jewish moneylenders. In return his kinsman, one 
of the same house as Ranulf Glanville, the justiciar, delivers a dis- 
quisition on Guilds, in the course of which he announces, wrongly, 
as we think, that the merchant citizens of London once owed base 
and uncertain services ; this chapter seems scarcely equal to the 
rest. A miracle play is well pourtrayed; it should, to fit the 
day, have been about SS. Perpetua and Felicitas ; but as, accord- 
ing to Richard’s brother, their legend is “ difficult to realize,” a 
miracle of 8. Nicolas was realized instead. We next accompany 
Richard to the Palace of Westminster, where he hears the courtiers 
talk together, and Walter Map tell a vampire story, which may 
or may not come out of his Nuge Curialium; we do not happen 
to remember it, and stories of that kind have a strong family 
likeness. The scene is sketched with more life than most of those 
attempted here, and, save that we cannot imagine Henry moving 
“ with easy grace,” his appearance and manners are well hit off. 
Richard attends a session of the King’s Council, which met on the 
business of the arbitration between the Kings of Castille and 
Navarre, and also witnesses a trial for robbery and assault ; oppor- 
tunity is made for him to give the narrative of his lawsuit, to 
which we have already referred, and a wonderful memory he must 
have had to have been able to tell a story so long and so closely 
packed with dates and legal details; it is, of course, given here 
from his own manuscript, as printed and translated by Sir 
Francis Palgrave. The ordinary proceedings in the Exchequer, 
the cutting of the tallies, the sheriff's profer, the blanching 
of silver coins, and the like, are clearly and minutely ex- 
plained. Richard, who is anxious to obtain the King’s licence 
that his castle might be allowed to stand, follows the Court 
to Windsor and elsewhere, sees the King fly his hawks, is 
present at his visitation of Waltham, and finally goes to St. 
Albans, where the convent is in much excitement over the In- 
vention of St. Amphibalus. Mr. Hall adds an Appendix of notes 
and references, in which he discusses some doubtful points and 
supports his narrative by arguments and quotations. His book 
is profusely and appropriately illustrated; it contains some 
coloured plates taken from illuminated manuscripts, some 
facsimiles of documents, and a number of small cuts from con- 
temporary drawings. 


ADVENTURES IN QUEENSLAND.* 


R. E. B. KENNEDY’S book irresistibly reminds one of the 
early books about Cundinamarca and Ti-huanti-Suyu, when 

those ancient kingdoms became Crown colonies of Spain. Some 
of these books are still read with delight, a few are very rare, and 
original editions of them always fetch high prices in the London 
market. Not one of these old scriptures can be said to be strictly 
true, although all of them are genuine and authentic. The best 
are tinted with artificial colour, and those which move most our 
wonder have but little foundation in fact. This is not unnatural. 
It was not likely that men who had been brought up by hand on 
such nourishment as was supplied by Amadis and Oriana, the 
exploits of Esplandian, and such saints as St. George and Santiago, 
would write of the marvellous realities of the New World in less 
glowing words than those which painted unsubstantial fictions. 
Weare not to be surprised, therefore, that Enciso fills the mouths of 
native chiefs with Castilian eloquence ; that Callaneha came across 
a race of men whose ears were so big that one ear served for a bed 
to lie down upon, and the other for a counterpane ; that even the 
learned Acosta told gracious lies, and Garcillaso de la Vega 
dreamed dreams. These authors never intended to mislead their 
readers; they wanted to make sure of producing in their minds 
the same wonder which had been begotten in their own. Even 
Humboldt did not confine himself to dry facts in describing the 
fairy palace of the stalactite caves of Huachero, or in depicting 
the sublime heights of Tolima. How could he? And here we 


* Court Life under the Plantagenets (Reign of Henry the Second). By 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office. London: Swan 
enschein & Co. 1890. 


* Blacks and Bushrangers: Adventures in Queensland. By E. B. 
Kennedy. With Illustrations by Stan'ey Berkeley. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1889. 
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have in Mr. Kennedy another writer of this old school who has 
seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, some of the noble 
things which were done in Queensland in the early times by 
men of lowly birth but exalted character; and he wishes us to 
believe all he says of them—especially of Dromoora and 
Terebare, the great twin brethren, Mat and Tim, and of Satan 
the first. But when Mr. Kennedy tells us that the Captain of 
the Young Austral was obliged to take his ship round the South 
Cape of Tasmania, instead of through Bass’s Straits, and that 
they found themselves nearing the “ Great Barrier Reef” in that 
latitude, we know that he is simply forgetting himself—and, 
therefore, what he says on that point is of no importance. The 

rtrait of Dromoora is excellent, but the picture of Mat throw- 
ing the Tingura is a little overdrawn. We certainly believe 
that Mat married Annie and lived happily ever after at Bulinda 
Creek. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE.* 


A= epitome of recent history, of events which have happened 
within the lifetime of those not yet past middle age, is very 
useful for refreshing the memory. It is difficult to retain the 
sequence of things which we have all read about in the daily 
papers as they occurred, but which have scarcely yet crystallized 
into their proper places in the regular histories of our time. Mr. 
Murdock’s handy volume has the further advantage of being 
written from the outside standpoint of an American; so we may 
fairly expect to find therein a freedom from bias which a Euro- 
pean author could scarcely claim. The balance of power, as it 
used to be called in the last century, is very different to what it 
was in 1850. Both Italy and Germany were then rightly cha- 
racterized as mere geographical expressions. France had not 
reasserted herself since the humiliation which she had drawn 
upon herself by the aggressions of Napoleon, though she was 
the only European State that still maintained the revolution 
of 1848. Austria was regarded as the strongest military 
Power of the Continent, though Russia was disposed to assert 
her title to the distinction. Mr. Murdock traces the steps by 
which Louis Napoleon attained power, and adopts Mr. King- 
lake’s estimate of the utterly unscrupulous character of the new 
Emperor and of his agents. To obliterate the infamy of the 
Coup d’état a spirited foreign policy was necessary. Napoleon 
undertook to maintain the Pope in Rome by French bayonets, 
and stirred up the troubled waters of the Eastern question by 
challenging the claim of Russia to exclusive protectorate of the 
Holy Places at Jerusalem. Mr. Murdock seems conscious that he 
has narrated the military events of the Crimean War at undue 
length, but excuses himself by saying that it was the French 
Emperor's military bow to Europe. There certainly is a lack of 
proper proportion in the detailed description of battles and mili- 
tary manceuvres throughout the whole book, and Mr. Murdock 
writes a little too much as if he were behind the scenes, and 
knew the inner workings of every statesman’s and general’s mind. 
Still, he has done good service by seeking to combine information 
derived from opposing quarters—in the Crimean campaign, for 
instance, supplementing Kinglake by citations from Todleben. 
England’s motives in fighting the battle of the Moslem are 
attributed to no higher consideration than that her practical 
Christianity was hampered by her anxiety for her possessions in 
the East. To Cavour’s sagacity in making use of the French 
Emperor for the accretion of Italy Mr. Murdock does full justice ; 
he evidently regards the Italian statesman as the real hero of 
the epoch, superior in statecraft and in the utilization of un- 
promising means even to Bismarck himself. Sardinia alone, of 
all the Powers engaged, was the real gainer by the Crimean 
War. In the Italian campaign of 1859 Cavour played off 
France against Austria, and again came out the only winner; 
the inefficiency that subsequently wrecked the French Empire 
was manifest in the sudden conclusion of peace at Villafranca, 
This was due, not only to Napoleon’s necessities and the strength 
of the Austrian Quadrilateral, but also, as Mr. Murdock points 
out, to the threatening attitude of the German federal army on 
the Rhine. A new factor in European politics had arisen in 
Bismarck. The Prussian Premier had long foreseen that his 
country and Austria would have to fight it out for the lead in 
Germany, and had steadily set himself to work to reform the 
Prussian army. In Schleswig-Holstein he lured Austria into 
co-operation with him, partly to embroil her with the smaller 
States, and partly so as not to leave her to mass her strength 
in his rear; then, having pulled the chestnuts out of the fire 
by her help, he picked a quarrel with her, and in seven weeks 
the Prussian needle-gun had swept Austria out of the German 
Confederation. Mr. Murdock sums up under four heads the result 
of the war; first the exaltation of Prussia with the North-German 
Confederation formed under her leadership ; secondly, the disap- 
pearance of Austria as a German Power; thirdly, the realization 
of Italian freedom from the Alps to the Adriatic ; and, fourthly, 
the shattering of Napoleon's castles in the air. In 1867 France 
was still apparently the leading Power of Europe; her anxiety 
to-assert her position by claiming a slice of Rhineland to counter- 


* The Reconstruction of Europe: a Sketch of the Diplomatic and 
Military History of Continental Europe from the Rise to the Fall of the 
Second French Empire. Vy» Uarold Murdock. London: Longmans & Co. 


balance the acquisitions of Prussia brought on her the enmity of 
Bismarck. So strictly does Mr. Murdock restrict himself to 
Europe that beyond a passing allusion he makes no mention of 
the Mexican expedition, the humiliating end of which was the 
first step in the downfall of Napoleon III. The Emperor, though 
hurried into war against his own better judgment, had not 
counted on having the South German States as foes, and hoped 
for the co-operation of Italy; he dared not, however, show 
weakness at such a juncture by removing his troops from Rome, 
and without that price for her services Italy would not stir 
in his favour. Bismarck secured the co-operation of South Ger- 
many by revealing the French project of the year before for 
annexing Bavarian and Hessian territory; and Andrassy, by 
making the Hungarians pronounce forthwith for a policy of neu- 
trality, prevented Austria from taking any part in the war. Thus 
France, without a single ally, hed the whole of united Germany 
to contend with. The main features of the Franco-German War 
are clearly narrated by Mr. Murdock. He deals too leniently 
with Bazaine in regard to the capitulation of Metz. Those who 
have followed that Marshal’s previous career in Mexico will re. 
collect that he tried to play a precisely similar game there. He 
failed to do his best for Napoleon, as he had failed to do his best 
for Maximilian, in the expectation that, on the downfall of either 
Emperor, he would be left master of the situation. That neither 
event turned to his profit was certainly not due to any high- 
minded action on his part. The energy displayed by the Govern- 
ment of National Defence finds warm recognition from Mr, 
Murdock. He leans to the opinion that, in the retention of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Germany over-reached herself in paying too 
much regard to military considerations; that she has hampered 
herself seriously for the future, and immensely increased the 
difficulty of dealing with the still unsettled Eastern Question. 


THE GOODWIN SANDS.* 


HY this book was not called a History of the Goodwin 
Sands at once it is needless to inquire, but, when 
Mr. Gattie reaches a second edition, as we hope he may, he might 
alter his title with advantage. There are also a few smudges 
of inaccuracy or ignorance which he would do well to wipe away 
later on. One of these is in the heading to chapter iii., where 
the amazed reader is informed that “ Prince Charles Edward” 
made an attack on Deal. In the text of the chapter itself the 
feat is attributed to the right person—namely, to Charles IL— 
and it may be that we have here an illustration of the old truth 
that, whereas anybody may write the book, only the author 
can compile the index and the headings to the chapters. This 
sentence also should disappear :— The Colonel (Hutchinson 
to wit) died here (namely, at Sandown) in September 1664, 
and a memoir of him which appeared in a number of Good Words 
(1880) endeavours to impress the public with the idea that 
the Colonel was not only a patriot, but a genuine hero and 
martyr as well—a proposition about which there are certainly 
two opinions.” Now we shall not be guilty of anything so dis- 
courteous as a hasty conclusion that Mr. Gattie has never read 
Lucy Hutchinson's Life of her husband. Still, this clumsy sea- 
tence looks like it. When educated persons have to notice the 
hero-and-martyr view of the dainty but priggish Colonel, they do 
not usually fall back on articles in Good Words in 1880. There 
is an ignorant look about this, and it calls for amendment. 

The Memorials of the Goodwins is none the less a book which, 
with a little pruning, might be made as free from faults as human 
work need be. Mr. Gattie has collected all the essential facts of 
the early history of the Sands with some care. The sum total of 
them is that it is impossible to decide with confidence whether 
the Sands were an island within historic times, and what Earl 
Goodwin had to do with them, if anything. The natural history 
of the Sands is a more fruitful subject. Mr. Gattie describes 
them at length in an intelligible manner. This portion of his 
book should be read with pleasure, and even gratitude, if only 
because it repeats the inimitable story of that ancient inhabitant 
of Sandwich who was born before his time. The man who 
drew the irrefragable deduction that the silting up of the 
harbour of his native town was due to the building of Tente~ 
den steeple should have lived in the nineteenth century and 
written philosophical works on man’s origin and destiny, based om 
passing observations in the Monkey-house at the Zoo. For out 
part we fail to see what flaw there was in his reasoning. Before 
the steeple was built there were no banks of sand in the harbour. 
After it was built the banks wer. formed. It was not pull 
down, as that wise old man recommended, and the banks remall. 
What becomes of most scientific observation if we are not to con 
clude that the building of the steeple caused the formation of the 
banks? The most interesting part of Mr. Gattie’s book will 0 
doubt be found, and very properly, in the chapters which deal 
with the long series of efforts made to erect lights and beacons 0? 
the Sands, and with the wrecks which have taken place upon them. 
From this part of the book the reader who has not done so before 
will be able to realize to himself why it is that a bank of sand 18 
by far the most terrible of dangers in navigation. It combines 


* Memorials of the Goodwin Sands and their Surroundings, Legendary 
and Historical. By George Byng Gattie, late H.M. Civil Service. Londo®: 
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all the qualities which make it most mischievous, being precisely 
hard enough to smash a ship which runs upon it to pieces, or to 
preak boring tools a few feet below the surface, and yet so far a 

uicksand that no lighthouse or even beacon can be successfully 
erected on it. The solid chalk is seventy-five feet down below the 
level of the sand. Two tides in the twenty-four hours and the 
south-westerly gales tuke good care that this solid basis is never 
reached by human diggers. The nearest approach to a successful 
peacon was the simplest—Captain Bullock’s. But all efforts to 
puild on the Sands have now been given uP, and the Trinity 
House is content to mark them out with lightships and buoys. 
Among the other schemes for a lighthouse suggested at different 
times, and mentioned by Mr. Gattie, is an amazing one drawn up 
by Martin, the painter. Ilis idea was an adaptation of the gipsy 
kettle. Three enormous iron legs were to be formed into a 
tripod, and the lighthouse was to hang from them. Mr. Gattie 
also gives a readable chapter on the “ ILovellers,” and an account 
of the wrecks on the Sands—which last is largely compiled 
from Mr. Gilmore’s Storm Warriors. 


NEW PRINTS. 


E have received from Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Clare 
Street, Bristol, a collection of engravings by Mr. John 
Finnie, a Liverpool artist, whose original studies in pure mezzo- 
tint are occasionally seen at the Royal Academy. These land- 
scapes have a certain effectiveness at first sight, but they cannot 
bear a close inspection. In “I steal by lawns and grassy plots ” 
the artist has chosen a thoroughly picturesque and pleasing sub- 
ject; but he has a tricky way of treating foliage, and a loose 
habit of distributing impossible lights, which quite destroy the 
value of his design. “Ile toucheth the hills and they smoke ” 
isa more tragic treatment of landscape; it possesses the same 
faults, but there is merit in the illumination of the sky in its 
rspective. The flatness of the broken water in the immediate 
Seevend, however, is distressing. In “I make the netted sun- 
beam dance” the mirror-like surface of the river is beautifully 
given; but the trees and bushes are treated with a touch that is 
miserably mechanical and monotonous, and that draws leaves as 
though it neither loved nor understood them. This last trick 
reaches its culmination in “I chatter over stony ways,” where it 
is hardly possible to decide whether the bright stippled space on 
the left hand is intended to represent a bare hill-side receding, or 
a steep woodland advancing, so flat is it and so poorly cha- 
racterized. The view of the Dee, called “St. John’s, Chester,” is 
the largest of these mezzotints and the most ambitious. There is 
somuch careful work expended on this plate that it is matter 
for regret that so large a part of it is wasted. A greater sim- 
plicity in the sky, more nature in the lights, would have made 
this a pleasing composition ; but nothing, we are afraid, would 
have mended the incurable falsity of the foliage. Mr. Finnie’s 
best gift seems to be the power to give transparence to calm ex- 
panses of water. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


IPPOLYTE LUCAS, it may be necessary to remind 
readers, was a dramatist, a journalist, and “ at his hours” a 
t, who died at a good old age some dozen years ago, having 
or many years before his death enjoyed the pleasant literary 
retirement of the Arsenal Library, and having during his whole 
career known and been liked by most of the distinguished French 
artists and men of letters of the century. The avertissement of 
this book (1) leaves us a little in doubt whether any part of it 
has ever appeared in print; but the numerous and interesting, if 
not extremely important, letters which it contains are ex- 
pressly declared to be inédites. It is a pleasant book and gives 
the impression of a pleasant character. There are some oubliés 
¢t dédaignés in it. Not many Englishmen, perhaps, have heard 
of Chaudesaigues ; still fewer, we suspect, of Evariste Boulay- 
Paty, who enjoyed for one day the feverish delight, not merely 
of reading his prize poem amid the plaudits of the Academy, 
but of having the prize doubled by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and then went the way of most academic prizemen ; 
fewest of unlucky Mlle. de la Roche-Jagu, a long-descended musical 
Prix de Rome. ‘But M. Lucas knew much also of persons not 
forgotten, even if sometimes in their time disdained. “Théo” 
wrote him frank little notes imploring a friendly roll of the log; 
Vietor Hugo thanked him for criticism in the grand manner, 
invited him to Guernsey, and informed him that he, Victor Hugo, 
liked Dante better than Corneille—which is, indeed, quite per- 
missible, but a little inconclusive. Of Brizeux, the Breton poet, 
friend and compatriot, M. Lucas gives an enthusiastic sketch, 
Which does not alter our opinion that the author of Marie has 
been praised quite enough. He knew poor mad Lassailly, and he 
Seems to have once played the host and possible saviour to Gérard 
de Nerval when he met him by chance on one of the strange noctam- 
tions which ended so hideously. There is a pleasant account 
Ossini; something about Chateaubriand and Mlle. Mars, and, 
What will doubtless please some readers best of all, a lively 


pe Portraits et souvenirs littéraires. Par Wippolyte Lucas. Paris: 


contribution to the legend of Vivier. The history of the Great 
Black Falcon of the Peak of Teneriffe, though of course very like 
other things recorded of that great player on horns and humans, 
is as good in its way as most of them. 

Much as has been published about Father Damien, we can re- 
commend a little brochure by Mrs. Craven (2). That it is written 
in the sincerest religious spirit need hardly be said; hardly, also, 
that it is written with that combination of charity and good taste 
which, unluckily, sincere religious fervour does not always carry 
with it, but which never deserts the author of the Récit d'une 
seeur. 

Another volume of M. Franklin’s rather desultory, but very 
amusing, compilations about the days of old has appeared (3). 
Parts of its subject (the sanitary arrangements of Paris in old 
times) are not extremely savoury; but there is a good deal of 
interest in others. The book will show the general reader, 
what scholars know, that the actual regulations of the middle 
ages were by no means unwise, and that it was only the wide 

rivate liberty which then prevailed that made them inoperative. 
he truth is, that the nineteenth century is the first age of slavery 
known to the European world. 

A curious and characteristic example (to which we may return) 
of that combination of positive with theoretical law, which is so 
rare in English legal treatises and so common in French, is pro- 
vided by Professor Emile Worms’s book on Les attentats a 
lhonneur (4). “ What is honour?” asks the Professor (not at all 
jesting) throughout, and he is equally busy over the question, 
“ How far has the State a right to attack my honour, even if I am 
a malefactor?” He is very interesting, too, on that “necessary 
evil,” duelling. 

Two additions have been made to the cheap and useful series 
of “ Artistes célébres ” (5). Mr. Hamerton’s Turner naturally 
contains the less novelty for English readers, for whom it was not 
intended. The account is succinct, judicious, and well illustrated, 
Mr. Hamerton having been ingenious in selecting the “ St. 
Mawes” as illustrating some cautions of his as to the extreme 
Turneromaniac claim of “ veracity.” In fact (although Mr. 
Hamerton leaves this to be divined) even Turner never idealized 
more than here. The relative height of the knoll on which St. 
Mawes itself stands is greatly exaggerated, while Pendennis, in 
the background, is not only thrown up to suit in the most ex- 
travagant manner, but brought forward so as to produce the im- 
pression of something like the entrance to Dartmouth Harbour, 
instead of the wide estuary of the Fal. Artistically the thing is 
beautiful and true; topographically it is quite misleading. M. 
Alexandre on Barye is very good, all the more so that he does 
not permit his admiration to blink the “ melodramatic ” element in 
the sculptor’s work. Its wonderful energy and originality he 
can hardly overpraise. 

We have before us two educational books—a French In- 
structor, by M. Delecourt (London and Manchester: Heywood), the 
first part of which may be found convenient by those who pursue 
the good old practice of beginning French in the nursery, while 
its latter parts are also useful; and a capital edition of Les 
Plaideurs, by Dr. Braunholtz (Cambridge: University Press). 
Few French plays are better suited for school use than this 
admirable comedy-farce, which has all Racine’s merits of style 
with none of his defects. Dr. Braunholtz’s notes are full, but 
never otiose ; and his introduction (too often the weakest point 
of the editions of French plays put into the hands of English 
students) well informed, critical, and, in short, competent. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


F ali the books that tell of Mr. H. M. Stanley's latest African 
expedition, the most complete, as a narrative and in illus- 
trative material, is Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition, by A. J. 
Wauters (J.C. Nimmo). In true historical sequence, and with 
a skilful use of the abundant literature available, M. Wauters 
sets forth the complex story of the war in Upper Egypt and the 
Soudan, Congo exploration, the successful resistance of the 
Mahdi’s victorious forces by Emin, and his relief by Mr. Stanley, 
with effective and lucid directness. Short is the memory of 
the average newspaper-reader, and it was necessary to show, 
not merely how the -relief expedition was carried out, but why 
it was attempted. The retrospect is very well done. There 
is not, we think, a superfluous page in the brief recapitula- 
tion M. Wauters gives of the momentous years that witnessed 
the rise of the Mahdi, the disastrous defeat of Hicks Pasha in the 
Kasgil passes, the blockade of the Soudan garrisons, the mission 
of Gordon, and its tragic climax in the heroic defence of Khartoum. 
Upon these events there can be no scattering of the poppy of 
oblivion. But it will be considered well by most of his readers 
that M. Wauters has given a full prelude to his account of Mr. 
Stanley’s expedition. His book is illustrated by an excellent 
map and interesting woodcuts. ; 
Like M. Wauters, Mr. E. P. Scott, in his briefer compilation, 


(2) Le pére Damien. Par Mme. Augustus Craven. Paris: Perrin. 

(3) La vie privée d’autrefois—L'hygiéne. Par A. Franklin. Paris : 

lon. 

(4) Les attentats & Vhonneur. Par E. Worms. Paris: Perrin. 
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Stanley and his Heroic Relief of Emin Pasha (Dean & Son), deals 
in some retrospect, but with neither the cogency nor the fulness 
that a popular-account of the matter demands. Mr. Scott is 
chiefly concerned with the deeds of his hero, Mr. Stanley, and is 
reproductive in the main of fervid newspaper narrations. 

The Mahdi has made but scant appearance in fiction as yet, 
though we have something approaching a full-length presenta- 
tion of the anti-tobacco fanatic in Charles Franklyn of the 
Camel Corps, by “Ilasmbib” (Smith, Elder, & Co.), a book 
that is partly fiction, and to some extent reminiscent of Lord 
Wolseley’s Nile campaign. This is a curious and entirely readable 
medley of romance and matters of fact. The hero is a capital 
fellow, thoroughly deserving of his miraculous adventures in the 
society of a melodramatic adventurer and a lovely Princess, one 
of the Mahdi’s prisoners, a nun at Obeid, and, when fate was 
kinder, a lady of high social distinction in the capitals of Europe. 
The author describes the charge of the Arabs at Abu Klea as one 
who had himself encountered it, and a battle seen from the roof 
of the Government House at Matemnah (séc) as if he were the 
spectator, which possibly he was. Description, indeed, is his 
Sorte, just as a tedious habit of appealing to the reader, as if in 
protest against his own romancing, is his bane. Sometimes his 
style, as in a description of a native lady at Matemneh, is cause for 
wonder. Here what looks like a chance infelicity may be either 
a malice of a sort or the innocency that is so frequent a charm in 
military writers. 

What promises to be a really noble folio of artistic interest is 
The Soft Porcelain of Sevres, with an Historical Introduction by 
M. Edouard Garnier, translated by Mr. Il. F. Andressen, now in 
course of publication by Mr. John C. Nimmo. This important 
work, issued in ten parts, comprises fifty plates, representing two 
hundred and fifty of the choicest pieces of Sévres, chosen from the 
collections of the Marquis de Ganay, Baron Alphonse de Roth- 
schild, Her Majesty, the South Kensington Museum, and others. 
The selection is altogether admirable, while the technical quality 
of these water-colour reproductions is astonishingly fine. The 
form, texture, modelling, and the delicate colour and gold of the 
beautiful examples figured are rendered with exquisite accuracy. 

The Classical Picture Gallery of Messrs. F. v. Reber and Ad. 
Bayersdorfer, issued in monthly parts by Messrs. Grevel & Co., is 
a collection of plates after paintings in public and private galleries, 
reproduced by a process that is not, as is the inevitable way with 

rocesses, invariably just to the subject treated. A colourist like 

ubens, for instance, loses much in the rendering. The old Flo- 
rentine and Umbrian masters, on the other hand, retain much of 
their charm of sentiment, while their archaic interest is not 
diminished by any literal copy. The examples selected comprise 
a large number of less-known pictures, and many are adequately 
done into black and white. 

Dr. John Murray Moore has much to urge in favour of the 
restorative value of the climate and mineral springs of New Zealand 
in his comprehensive handbook, New Zealand for the Emigrant, 
Invalid, and Tourist (Sampson Low & Co.) It is a far ery, how- 
ever, from the Riviera to Rotorua; and, with the superior claims 
of the Canaries and Algeria before us, it will be long before 
genuine invalids will shun, as Dr. Moore confidently predicts, 
the noise and dust and “demoralizing gaming-tables” of the 
Riviera and fly to New Zealand. As to the emigrant, if we take 
the small farmer as representative, he is not likely to sail for New 
Zealand when land is available on far more liberal terms in the 
Argentine, Chili, and other countries. 

Of life in a remote corner of Brazil, bordering on Uruguay, we 
have some bright and pretty pictures in a little volume of letters 
by May Frances, entitled Beyond the Argentine (Allen & Co.) 

A second edition of Mr. Archibald J. Dunn’s brochure, Mexico 
and her Resources (Boot & Son), reminds us of the increasing field 
open to the enterprise of English colonists. That Mexico, with 
Lower California, has a great future of development we do not 
doubt. For emigrants with a little capital the system of land 
tenure is certainly favourable, and Mr. Dunn’s rosy picture of the 
country and its resources would entice many venturers, if there 
‘were any guarantee that the term of quiet Mexico has enjoyed 
under General Diaz was never likely to be disturbed by pronuncia- 
mientos. The distressed agriculturist at home may well be per- 
plexed by the number of happy lands open to him. 

Habit and Health, a collection of extracts from works by 
“eminent medical men,” edited by Guy Beddoes (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.), is put forth as supplying “ Golden Hints for Middle 
Age,” that dread period of dyspepsia and kindred disorders. The 
hints are excellent, though whether they will greatly serve any 
but the curious robust we greatly doubt, being of Abernethy’s 
opinion that the best thing to take, when suffering, is advice, und 
that directly. 

Compared with Underground Russia, Stepniak’s novel, The 
Career of a Novelist (Walter Scott), is by no means satisfactory. 
The comparison is suggested by reason of the failure of the book 
asastory. It awakens but intermittent interest as a novel, and 
the author’s pictures of Russian life, generally interesting, some- 
times striking and dramatic, are less notable in his fiction than 
in his records of matters of fact. The Nihilist as hero has seldom 
been presented in novels in less impressive form than here. 

In the “ Minerva Library,” edited by Mr. G. T. Bettany, we 
have a capital selection, all of the best in fact, of Poe’s Zales of 
Mystery and Imagination (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 

e selection of Poems, by Samuel Rogers, in “ Routledge’s 


Pocket Library,” is excellent, and, like the rest of the series, ig, 
true reprint, giving all the poet’s notes. 

Two belated books of fairy-stories are to hand, Whispers from 
Fairyland, by Winifred L. H. Radcliffe (Elliot Stock), a collectigy 
of very simple yet pretty fancies, written at the tender age ¢ 
twelve or thereabouts, and Sayings and Doings in Fairyland, by 
Dorothy Sinclair, illustrated by Paul Hardy (Jarrold & Sons) 
the noteworthy feature of which is its ingenious adaptation 
old nursery rhymes to the storyteller’s art. 

From Messrs. W. & R. Chambers we have a useful source of 
entertainment for children and young people in a book of indog 
games entitled Fireside Games, illustrated by pretty cuts. 

Messrs. Cope & Co., of Liverpool, forward specimens of thei 
Tobacco Plant literature in Selections by James Thomson, contj. 
buted by the author of the City of Dreadful Night to that journal 
and The Smoker's Garland, a little anthology of pocts, new anj 
old, celebrating the Indian weed. These are neat little books ty 
look at, and are not ill stored within. But why does no one sing 
the merits of the English weed, the British-grown tobacco, anj 
appease the growers ? 

A book that contains “everything that everybody wants ty 
know ” ought to be a veritable guide ‘to occult science, amon 
other things, and this, it is scarcely necessary to say, the “Uni 
versal Cyclopredia,” entitled Ready Reference (Gritlith, Farra, 
& Co.), compiled by Mr. W. Ralston Balch, cannot claim to be. 
Yet withal, and without all, it is a wonderful collection of handy, 
well-arranged information on a multiplicity of useful subjects. ” 

The Stock Exchange Year-Boolk:, by Mr. Thomas Skinner 
(Cassell & Co.), comprises the usual prefatory review of the pas 
financial year, and a trustworthy indication of the present status 
of joint-stock Companies and all other channels of investment 
known to the market. In The Mining Manual of Mr. Walter. 
Skinner, its third annual series, 1889-90, we find startling evidence 
of the rapid increase in mining business since the gold discoveries 
in South Africa. Mr. Skinner’s directory deals with some fifteen 
hundred mining Companies compared with the eight hundred qd 
only three years since. 

The Year's Art for 1890, edited by Mr. Marcus B. Huish 
(Virtue & Co.), comprises the accustomed directory and recon 
of last year's exhibitions, sales, and so forth, with portraits d 
members of the Water-Colour Society. 

The Civil Service Directory, edited by Mr. J. Morris Catton 
(Allen & Co.), and The Constitutional Year-Book (Blackwood & 
Sons), offer this year no feature divergent from previous issue, 
nor do these well-established handbooks suggest emendation 
improvement. Both, in diverse ways, are extremely useful for 
reference. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual for 1890 (London: Heywool; 
Philip & Son, &c.) comprises the usual statistical tables illu 
trative of the business operations of the various offices in Gres 
Britain. The Metropolitan Year-Book (Cassell: & Co.) is an it 
dispensable reference-book for Londoners. It is compact, fulla 
valuable information, and has a large and legible map. 

Among new editions we have to acknowledge Mr. Wilfnd 
Ward's William Ward and the Oaford Movement (Macmillant 
Co.) ; Kingsley’s Alton Locke, the sixpenny re-issue (Macmillant 
Co.) ; a revised edition of the School Geography, by James Clyde, 
M.A., LL.D. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd); and Kingsley’ 
Scientific Lectures and Essays (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have also received The Victorian Year-Book for 1888-4, 
by Mr. H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. (Melbourne: Sands; London: 
Triibner); Travel, Adventure, and Sport, from “ Blackwood’ 
Magazine,” No. 6; the second volume of Massillon’s Sermo, 
“ Ancient and Modern Theological Library” (Griffith, Farran,& 
Co.) ; “ Church Bells” Portrait Gallery, Part IL., with portraits 
of the late Bishop of Durham, Canon Liddon, the late Dt. 
Littledale, and the President of the Royal Society ; Ow Celebrit 
(Sampson Low & Co.), with remarkably fine photographs by Me 
Walery of Baron Huddleston, Mrs. Bernard Beere, and Sit 
Edward Birkbeck ; Humorous Songs and Recitations, by Jenntt 
Humphreys (Gill & Sons), a capital little book for children; 
Mary Howitt’s Steadfast Gabriel (W. & R. Chambers), and 
Milton's Comus, edited, with notes, by William Bell, M.A. ™ 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ English Classics.” 
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